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TH tire rationing, a truck ‘“‘black-out’’, labor shortages 
and other vital factors changing from day to day, your 
sales curve can spring up or down like rubber — and with rubber. 


Stabilizing influences are hard to find in this ‘‘sea of ques- 
tion-marks"’. One thing sure, curtailed distribution means closer 
cultivation of sales territory in your own “‘back yard”. Better 
bread flavor will help that—International Flours mean better 
bread flavor. 


International Flours help to eliminate ‘‘cripples’’ and con- 
serve man hours—vital in defense economy. 


Now's the time to look carefully to flour. We suggest you 
look to International. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY - MINNEAPOLIS 


Make Your Selection from 
these Spring and Hard 


Winter Wheat Flours 
* 


SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
CINDERELLA 
ROBIN HOOD 


MERLIN * RED DRAGON 
MINUTE MAN 
* 
ROBIN HOOD WHOLE 
WHEAT FLOURS 
. 


MELLOTYPE FLOURS 
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Here is a Sales Natural 
Old fashioned fine quality without . 
a shortcut anywhere. 


One of the most sales-appealing 


brands in the whole food trade field. 


Priced on basis of merit in the flour 
and market “’ buildability.”” 


Earth ed No distributor subsidies but sound 
for sales helps where they “make 
Family Trade sense.” 





TMDL AND FLOUR CS 
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“WORTH ALL IT COSTS" 


















From the selection of good wheat—through the 


milling of good flour—to the ultimate goal of good 
baking—the name King Midas is a guarantee of 
quality straight down the line. We know that fine 
wheat is essential to fine flour, just as every baker 
knows quality flour is essential to quality baking. 

Since the day we nailed up our first barrel of 


King Midas, it has been our constant aim to mill 








GOOD FLOUR 


GOOD BAKING 


a truly fine flour—a flour that will make the task 
easier and profits greater for every quality baker. 
Modern scientific milling methods together 
with unsurpassed facilities for securing and storing 
the best wheat make King Midas Flour the finest 
obtainable for every bakery need. 
Remember — quality is the surest foundation 


for permanent success. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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In buying flour you almost invariably get just 
what you pay for. 


“Bargains » in flour usually are for the benefit 
and profit of the seller. 


We do not offer them in “I-H Milled’ flours. 


What we do most straightforwardly offer is 
careful wheat selection, exact and painstaking 
milling and absolutely no juggling with grades 
to suit the price. 


Nothing else is worthwhile,— either for us or 
for the distributor who buys the flour. 


So these flours will serve you well and- 


dependably. 


We assure you security and value. 


san MILLING COMPANY 


AMERICAN > 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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Did Any Miller Ever Offer to Give You 


Ten Barrels of Flour Free in Every Car? 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
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‘KELLY'S FAMOUS" 


We are proud of the fact that some of 
mann our jobber customers never ask the 


price of “KELLY’S FAMOUS.” 


They know they need supplies, that the 


flour will be resold at a profit to them 


“Hour Milling Capacity and that “KELLY” never takes advan- 


2500 ‘Barrels tage of their confidence. 


wso0ated tan ° And that applies equally to the qual- 


ity of “KELLY’S FAMOUS.” It never 


is changed to suit the price or the’ mar- 







ket or the miller’s profit. 





Marae) /\ “KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
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“le WILLIAM. KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY. 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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We Invite Your Favor 


for These 





fe 


TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


No Big Selling Claims 


No High Pressure Promises 








But Always Sound Quality 





At Invariably Fair Price 
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GOOD FLOURS 











THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 








SALINA, KANSAS 
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Premium Giving: 
Some of Its Legal Aspects 


By ARTHUR L. H. STREET 


Text: ‘This is the day we give babies away witha half a pound of tea.’’—From an old popular song. 


OES evil to the public actually 
1) lurk in premium coupons packed 
with food products? Or is what 
may be called “premiumitis” a “disease” 
that exists only in misconception by some 
legislators and some judges? Is there a 
iure in premium offers that induces the 
average housewife to overbuy the mill- 
er’s wares or to think that he is a sort 
of Santa Claus who bestows towels, glass- 
ware and other articles so numerous in 
character as to remind one of a drug- 
store, through the sheer love of giving 
and with no thought of indirect profit 
to himself? Does the premium-giving 
habit tempt the food manufacturer to 
cover the cost by depreciating the qual- 
ity of his product? Does it harmfully 
affect trade by compelling his competi- 
tors unwillingly to give premiums with 
their goods or else lose business to him? 
The foregoing questions and similar 
considerations underlie the subject of 
this discussion, because laws which pre- 
vent premium giving must find reason- 
able justification in public welfare; oth- 
erwise there is an unconstitutional inter- 
ference with legitimate business. 

In the “good old days,” when our rug- 
ged American forbears thought that 
anemia was a spring flower, a grocery 
store patron could walk back to a bar- 
rel, take down a community tin cup and 
draw himself a drink of whisky. It 
does not appear that this pioneer pre- 
mium practice passed from the picture 
because anyone suspected the tin cup 
might facilitate the flight of microbes 
from one thirsty customer to another. 
Nor does anyone seem to have ques- 
tioned the constitutional right of the 
grocer, if so disposed, to give away a 
shot of elixir with a purchase of flour. 

As to terminology, let it be noted in 
passing that, long before the word “pre- 
mium” commonly came to be used to 
denote a gift to a retail buyer of food 
products or other goods, its verbal an- 
cestor, “lagniappe,” was a familiar term, 
particularly in the South. One of the 
older dictionaries defines lagniappe as a 
Louisiana French word meaning “a gra- 
tuity, usually of confectionery, pastry or 
nuts, given by tradesmen to their cus- 
tomers, especially to children and col- 
ored people.” 

It does not take more than a mere 


glance at appellate court decisions bear- 
ing on the subject to discover that, at 
present, both legislators and judges are 
in disagreement in their views. Mr. 
Justice McAllister, of the Michigan Su- 
preme Court, in his dissenting opinion in 
the case of People vs. Victor, 287 Mich. 
506, 283 N. W. 666, 124 A. L. R. 316, 
noted: “It is said that the right to en- 
gage in any business not harmful to the 
public is guaranteed by the constitution. 
This is unquestioned; but the contrariety 


of decisions”—concerning the validity of 
premium and_ trading-stamp laws— 
“springs from the extent to which the 
courts have accepted the legislative 
judgment as to what is injurious to the 
public interest.” 

In some states a practice has been 
held to be harmful. In others—perhaps 
just across a boundary line river—it has 
been held to be harmless. In others, 
judges have been inclined to view the 
same practice as being harmless, but have 
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career, 


A HOUSEKEEPER SPEAKS 


T hese are things close to my heart: 
A kitchen, and a fire to start, 

A primrose on a window sill, 

A view through glass of field and 


A yellow bowl and flour to sift. 
A gay and lilting song to lift 
Above smooth shaping loaves— 


Willing to do a woman’s part 

In a loved home, and glad, indeed, 

For daily bread, and mouths to 
feed, 

For love that lightens every task— 

What more could any woman ask? 


Others may choose some great 


But. mine is in my kitchen here. 


Grace Noiit Crowe.e. 





























upheld prohibitory legislation on the 
ground that any doubt on the point 
should be resolved in favor of the law. 

A notable disagreement exists between 
the United States Supreme Court and 
the highest tribunals in some states, with 
interesting results arising from the fact 
that while the Supreme Court has the 
final say as to whether or not a state 
law violates the federal constitution, the 
highest court of that state has the final 
say as to whether or not it violates the 
local state constitution. For example, 
in the Michigan case above cited the state 
supreme court, by a vote of five to two, 
decided that a statute prohibiting pre- 
mium giving by retailers of gasoline vio- 
lated the Michigan constitution, at the 
same time admitting that, under deci- 
sions of the United States Supreme 
Court, the same law probably could not 
be regarded as violating similar pro- 
visions of the federal constitution. 

Another interesting situation exists in 
a few states where there are statutes 
which do not expressly prohibit premium 
giving, but which impose license taxes so 
heavy as practically to prohibit the prac- 
tice. Such statutes have been upheld 
upon a theory that the legislature could 
have banned premium giving, and that, 
therefore, there is no constitutional bar- 
rier to an indirect prohibition. Never- 
theless, the result is that in those states 
it is declared, in effect, premium giving 
is harmful to the public, but you can en- 
gage in it if you are willing to pay a 
stiff price for the privilege. 

Because there has been a widespread 
adoption of the uniform sales act, it is 
unfortunate that it, or some independent 
uniform law, does not embody provi- 
sions on this subject in the interest of 
harmony. 

One studying the topic is apt to sense 
that the best, and sometimes only, means 
of redress against any injustices in ex- 
or against future unjust 
enactments, lies, not in combatting them 
in the courts, but in using persuasive 
measures with legislatures. To _ illus- 
trate, prior to April 1, 1941, a Kansas 
statute provided, in substance, that no 
premiums could be given, or offered, in 
the sale of goods, without the payment 
of a prohibitive license fee. And the 


isting laws, 


(Continued on page 19.) 
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With Consumption of Flour Tending to Increase 


Everywhere in the Country It Is No Time 
for a Distributor to Fool Around 
with Second Best Flours 


We do not know much about gambling out here in the 
country, but we do know a fellow cannot win backing 
second bests. 


And that is why we make “Thoro-Bread Flour” always 
and invariably first best, top best, what many folks 
know as “The Perfect Flour.” 


That also is why we assure distributors they can take 
“Thoro-Bread Flour” in complete confidence that it 
will repeat and build and grow into a fine, profitable 
business. 


We do not just sit out here and think this. We know it 
from our own records of many distributors who have 
made it work just exactly that way. 


Won’t Hurt You to Try It. 


HANOLD Ut alta 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrets Daly 
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WAGE RATE HEARING 
SET FOR APRIL 20 


Proposed Increase to Forty Cents an. Hour 
in Grain Industry Will Be 
Studied 

Wasnineton, D. C.— (Special)—A 
public hearing will be held in the De- 
partment of Labor here on April 20 on 
the recommendation of the committee 
which approved 40c an hour as a mini- 
mum wage for the grain products indus- 
try, Wage-Hour Administrator Walling 
has announced. Evidence will be received 
for or against the recommended upward 
revision in labor rates from any wit- 
ness who files notification with Admin- 
istrator Walling by April 16 that he 
desires to be heard, 

The original hearing before the wage 
committee representing employers, em- 
ployees and the public was held on 
March 10 in New York City. Under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act the ad- 
ministrator is required to hold a public 
hearing after the industry committee 
makes its recommendation before de- 
ciding whether to approve or disapprove 
any change in the present minimum 
schedule for labor of 30c an hour. It is 
expected that representatives from a 
number of small mills will appear to 
protest against the proposed increase 
to 40e an hour. 
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“Food Fads and Follies” 


Dr. Fishbein Slaps 
Down Diet Cranks 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, editor of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, brought 
humor and scientific analysis to bear 
upon “Food Fads and Follies” when 
he addressed a recent University of 
Minnesota convocation. He was hope- 
ful that the very near future would 
see the disappearance of much food 
faddism that has existed in the past. 
He exploded the early, popularized 
claims for raisins, spinach and “shot- 
gun” vitamins, and he had plenty to 
say about the whole cycle of diets, in- 
cluding the Hay (“the Hey, Hey!’) 
diet. He even philosophized on certain 
famed tablets for relieving high blood 
pressure, which were discovered to be 
garlic tablets. 

“If you ate enough garlic,” Dr. Fish- 
bein commented, “nobody would come 
hear you, you would never get angry— 
your blood pressure would go down!” 

Melba toast, in his words, is a mere 
shadow of a piece of toast, bread cut 
so thin that it curls up in indignation 
at the condition it’s in. And the Lib- 
erty Muffin of World War I got its 
name because people didn’t like to call 
it bran or horse food, a Little Gem 
being a Liberty Muffin with a blueberry 
in it. 

Dr. Fishbein attacked one-track-mind 
campaigns and urged greater co-ordina- 
tion of the various federal and state 
agencies now concerning themselves with 
the science of nutrition. 
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“CANADA APPROVED” FLOUR 
SALES UNDER EXPECTATIONS 


Vancouver, B. C.—In the domestic 
trade the expected steady rush of orders 
for the new “Canada approved” vita- 
minized flour has not materialized here. 
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The first demand was classed as fairly 
good, but since then interest has waned, 
according to local flour men. This is 
believed to be partly due to the lack of 
an aggressive government advertising 
and publicity campaign to sponsor the 
new grind. 

Some dealers said that the first results 
achieved by housewives in home baking 
were not as good as those obtained by 
the use of top patents with the result 
that the old standby is coming back into 
its own again. 

However, the new flour has not been 
given sufficient chance to prove its worth 
here and many dealers believe that the 
public will become gradually accustomed 
to it. 
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GREEN BUGS ON 
THE MARCH 


* * 
Southern Kansas Grain Fields 
Face Danger of Blitzkrieg 
Invasion 





MANHATTAN, Kawnsas.—Southern Kan- 
sas faces the danger of a widespread 
invasion of a green bug which will attack 
wheat, oats and barley, according to Dr. 
E. G. Kelly, extension entomologist, who 
has received information that this in- 
sect is a serious problem in Texas this 
spring and is moving north rapidly. 

The invading green bugs will arrive via 
the air within the next two or three 
weeks, parachuting in from Cherokee 
County to Harper County, and may 
spread north entirely across the state, 
Dr. Kelly said. In the danger area, 
farmers are advised to be prepared to 
plant “catch crops” in place of wheat, 
oats and barley destroyed by the pests. 
Crops suitable for this purpose are sor- 
ghums, soybeans and cowpeas. 


BUG IS AN APHID 


Approximately 60% of the oats in 
northern Texas already has been de- 
stroyed. A letter received from a Texas 
entomologist states that the infested area 
extends from Hardeman County to Tom 
Green County and north to Limestone 
and Kaufman counties. 

The green bug is technically known as 
an aphid. It sucks the juices from plants 
and cannot be controlled by any in- 
secticide when infestation is widespread. 
When the infestation is limited to small 
spots in the field, control can be achieved 
by using a brush drag, plowing under 
the infested spots, or scattering straw 
over the infested spots and burning them. 
But when the insects swarm into Kan- 
sas from Texas and Oklahoma, they will 
cover such widespread areas that control 
is impractical. 


REPRODUCE RAPIDLY 


The insect does not normally over- 
winter in Kansas. However, the pest 
moves into the state from the south 
whenever conditions are favorable for its 
development in Texas and Oklahoma. 
Many farmers remember the invasions of 
1907, 1916, 1921, 1928 and 1935. Dr. 
Kelly predicts that the situation this year 
may become as serious as in these pre- 
vious outbreaks. 

The insects reproduce very rapidly, a 
single female giving birth to four to 
six live young per day. The young ma- 
ture and begin reproducing at the age 
of eight days. Weather conditions that 
promote rapid spread of the pest are 
warm days and high winds. 








“DANGER AHEAD” 


ECENT and continuing events in the great confusion at Wash- 
ington suggest the probability of establishment of virtually com- 
prehensive ceilings on commodity prices. 


Clearly the double-barreled program of absorption of income 
by taxation and bond sales now is regarded as insufficient defense 


against impending inflation. 


There also are the essentially political problems of labor ap- 
peasement by increased restraints upon profits of capital and man- 
agement and further farmer coddling against the approaching Con- 


gressional elections. 


The position of agricultural commodity processors in a program 
of downward price pressures on their products exercised by OPA 
and upward price pressures on their materials, on the parity theory, 
exercised by USDA with the backing of Congress, would be very 


grave indeed. 


Flour millers caught between these contending price authorities 
assuredly would be pinioned between their own upper and nether 


millstones. 


Unfortunately, millers never were in worse position than now 


to meet such a situation. 


For many months they have been selling 


flour at the narrowest margins ever known, depending chiefly upon 
recoveries from millfeed sales at absurdly high prices to regain 


even their bare costs of operation. 


Should flour price ceilings one of these days be based, as seems 
not unlikely, upon prices at some stated period in March, the entire 
milling industry would be caught in a trap of its own setting. 


The lesson to be gained from this somewhat somber view of 
the possibilities ahead is that millers should as quickly as possible 
put their own house in order against the day when the great power 
of government, whose authority is not even to be questioned in time 
of so great war emergency, may say: 


“This is the kind of house you built; now live in it.” 


Epitror, THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER. 








Conservation of Cotton, Burlap 
Bags for Farm Products Urged 


Wasuincron, D. C.—A_ nation-wide 
program for the conservation of cotton 
and burlap bags for packaging agricul- 
tural commodities has been announced 
by the Department of Agriculture. De- 
signed to offset a serious shortage of 
bags and baggjng material, the program 
will be conducted by USDA state and 
county war boards with the co-operation 
of farm organizations, state agricultural 
commissions, grain, seed, feed and bag 
dealers. 

Major objectives of the program are: 
(1) to urge farmers to handle bags care- 
fully so they can be used repeatedly and 
(2) to promote the quicker return of 
usable bags into trade channels. 

Department of Agriculture officials be- 
lieve the program should serve to reduce 
new bag requirements, relieve local short- 
ages and help to promote a greater, 
steadier flow of usable second-hand bags 
into trade channels for distribution as 
they are needed in various harvest areas. 

War has already greatly reduced im- 
ports of burlap and stocks now on hand 
must be shared with our military forces 
as well as with the increased require- 
ments of agriculture under the program 
for expanded production. Consequently, 


department officials point out it is neces- 
sary to make every bag do more than 
double duty, and, where possible, to sub- 
stitute bags made of other materials for 
new burlap bags. 

Normally about 60% of all textile bags 
manufactured in the United States are 
used for agricultural purposes and ap- 
proximately half of those used by agri- 
culture are made of burlap imported 
chiefly from India. Burlap imports, due 
to war, are now negligible. Raw cotton 
stocks are ample, but at best only slight- 
ly above normal supplies of cotton bags 
will be available for use during the first 
half of 1942 since the mills which manu- 
facture heavy cotton bagging materials 
are at present working to capacity to 
fill war orders. 

Under the bag conservation program, 
methods of handling, cleaning and stor- 
ing bags for future use will be sug- 
gested to farmers in every section of the 
country. Wherever it is feasible, the ma- 
jor problem of keeping bags in circula- 
tion may be met by the operation of bag 
exchanges. The exchanges would serve 
to prevent accumulations that frequently 
keep large supplies out of normal trade 
channels. 
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WORLD WHEAT BOARD PLANS RELIEF, 
STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


—_— <> —— 


International Wheat Conference Expected to Announce Agreement 
of Major Bread Cereal Nations to Commit Exporters 
to Crop Control Programs 


Wasuincron, D. C.—The International 
Wheat Conference is expected to an- 
nounce soon an agreement on a two-fold 
post-war program providing for relief 
feeding of destitute nations pending their 
reconstruction, and for stabilization of 
world trade in wheat, according to a 
press announcement recently. 

Participating in the conference, con- 
vened here nearly a year ago, have been 
representatives from Argentina, Austra- 
lia, Canada and the United States, the 
world’s major wheat-exporting nations, 
and Great Britain, one of the biggest im- 
porters. 

While delegates adhered strictly to a 
conference rule prohibiting outside dis- 
cussion of its closed proceedings, sources 
close to the American representatives 
said a general agreement had_ been 
reached and that it was expected to be 
signed before the end of April. 

The conference, one of several held 
since 1933 when low wheat prices and 
surpluses plagued exporting nations, was 
called to develop a plan for sharing the 
world markets on an equitable basis and 
for maintaining prices on a basis reason- 
able to consumers and producers alike. 

Discussions broadened to take in the 


<> 


problem of feeding the hungry people of 
Europe and other continents until they 
are able to resume peacetime production. 

Nations participating in the conference 
hold a record supply of wheat sufficient 
to meet the normal requirements of im- 
porting countries for more than two 
years. 

That supply has been estimated by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
at 1,471,000,000 bus. The largest single 
portion, 632,000,000 bus, is held by this 
country. 

The agreement is expected to commit 
the exporting nations to crop control pro- 
grams similar to those in effect in the 
United States. 

Each country would adjust its produc- 
tion to a level designed to provide grain 
for its own needs, for its share in the 
world market and for a reasonable re- 
serve for use in event of crop failure 
or other emergency. 

Inauguration of the wheat program 
would be contingent, of course, upon vic- 
tory for the United Nations. 

The United States has started informal 
discussions with cotton-producing coun- 
tries looking toward a similar program 
for this important international crop. 
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WPB EXPLAINS 60-DAY BAG 
INVENTORIES RESTRICTION 


The 60-day restriction on bag inven- 
tories under Order M-107 applies to each 
individual size and brand rather than to 
the over-all inventory in terms of po- 
tential flour output, according to a 
statement of the War Production Board 
reported in a recent bulletin of the 
Millers National Federation. 

The WPB explains that an interpre- 
tation other than theirs would result in 
excessive accumulations of slow-moving 
and partially obsolete sizes and brands. 
“This would be directly contrary to the 
purpose of the WPB in trying to con- 
serve the supply of textile materials,” 
the bulletin says. 

Some millers believed that the restric- 
tion should be interpreted to mean the 
total potential output for the 60-day 
period without regard for the usual or 
customary sizes and brands in which that 
output is normally shipped. They said, 
for example, that if in a 60-day period 
the output would be 60,000 bbls, and this 
would normally be shipped one fourth 
each in 98's, 48’s, 24’s and 12’s, the mill 
should be permitted to purchase at one 
time 120,000 98's, 240,000 48’s, 480,000 
24’s and 960,000 12’s. The other inter- 
pretation, they felt, would prevent the 
mill from buying in sufficiently large 
quantities to obtain the saving of round 
lot purchases on slow moving sizes and 
brands. 
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PANHANDLE DEALERS’ GROUP 
PLANS AMARILLO MEETING 


The Panhandle Grain & Feed Dealers 
Association will hold its twenty-ninth 
annual convention at Amarillo, Texas, 
May 15-16. Headquarters will be at 
the Herring Hotel. 





IMPROVED CONSTRUCTION 
OF BOX CAR ENDS TRIED 


Cuicaco, In1.—Use of an asphalt cork 
mixture instead of the conventional 
wooden end lining, a new type of con- 
struction for box car ends, has been 
tried out experimentally by half a doz- 
en leading carriers during the past few 
months. Results have been so satisfac- 
tory that a much wider use is indicated, 
the Millers National Federation reports. 

Chief advantage to the miller in the 
asphalt cork lining lies in its elimination 
of the worst source of insect trouble in 
freight cars, the federation points out. 
It is impossible to clean out all the dirt 
and grain from behind wooden end lin- 
ings, although thorough blowing with 
compressed air takes care of car interiors 
and sides in most cases. Cars with the 
new end linings of asphalt cork have 
proved in extensive trials to harbor no 
insects which infest grain or grain prod- 
ucts, according to reports. 

The new ends are lighter than wood 
by 500 lbs per car, and when the material 
is used on steel car roofs, trouble from 
moisture condensation has been nearly 
eliminated. 
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R. M. SALTER NAMED CHIEF 
BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Secretary Wick- 
ard has appointed R. M. Salter chief of 
the bureau of plant industry to succeed 
Dr. E. C. Auchter, recently appointed 
administrator of the Agricultural Re- 
search Administration, under which the 
secretary recently grouped eight research 
agencies of the department, including the 
bureau of plant industry. 

Mr. Salter, born in Huntington, Ind., 
has been active in plant and soil research 
for 25 years. He is a fellow in the 





American Society of Agronomy, was 
president in 1936, and for several years 
has been chairman of a committee on 
fertilizers. 

Dr. R. O. E. Davis, who for several 
years has been connected with the de- 
partment in soil and fertilizer work, has 
been designated as acting head of the 
division of soil and fertilizer investiga- 
tions. 

Dr. M. A. McCall will continue to 
serve as assistant chief of the bureau 
of plant industry and head of the division 
of cereal crops and diseases. 
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0. J. GABBERT RESIGNS 
Wicuira, Kas.—O. J. Gabbert, super- 
intendent of the Kansas Milling Co., has 
resigned effective May 1. He has not 
yet announced his plans for the future. 


“YOUNG MILLERS” WILL 
MEET AGAIN 


Cuicaco, ILt.— “Young millers” will 
meet again at this year’s Millers Na- 
tional Federation convention. Wal- 
lace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. J., will be host at a dinner for the 
group April 29. A feature of last 
year’s convention was the presenta- 
tion of 56 young millers whose fathers 
(in many cases, grandfathers also) 
were or are in the milling business. 
Whereas last year’s group included 
only sons of millers, the group this 
year will include all young mill ex- 
ecutives and junior executives, the 
Federation bulletin announces. Any- 
one who has passed his fortieth birth- 
day is automatically out of the group; 
those who have not are in. 


* * 


EXCHANGE DIRECTOR CHOSEN 
BY TOSS OF COIN 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—John G. Davis, 
W. M. Bell Co., Milwaukee grain 
firm, won the toss of the coin from 
Clarence Moll of the Paetow Co., 
grain, to decide who would be direc- 
tor of the Milwaukee Grain & Stock 
Exchange. The two men, as previ- 
ously noted in THe NorTHWESTERN 
MILLER, tied for the third vacancy on 
the board at the recent exchange elec- 
tion, in which Walter C. Holstein, of 
Mohr-Holstein Commission Co., was 
elected president to succeed E. H. 
Hiemke, L. Bartlett & Sons. 


* * 


MOTORCYCLE AMBULANCE 
IS DEFENSE GIFT 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Russell Wirth, 
vice president Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., has presented a motor- 
cycle ambulance to the local defense 
council on behalf of his firm. This 
is the first piece of protection equip- 
ment donated to the council. 


* * 


MNF REPORTS 99.54% 
OF DUES PAID 


Cuicaco, Itt.—The Millers Na- 
tional Federation reports that 99.54% 
of the membership dues billed dur- 
ing the year have been paid. The 
Federation and Wheat Flour Institute 
books have just been closed for the 
fiscal year ended March 31. 
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USDA SEES SMALLER 
FEED GRAIN SUPPLY 


Smaller Carry-Over in Prospect—A 
Average Yield, Supplies 3% Less 
Than 1941-42 Indicated 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—The total supply 
of feed grains probably will be a little 
smaller in 1942-43 than in 1941-42, the 
monthly review of the Department of 
Agriculture states. The indicated acre- 
age to be planted to the four principal 
feed grains, according to the farmers’ 
March 1 reports to the department is up 
to 6% over the 1941 planted acreage, 
but yields per acre were near record 
last year. Assuming a yield about equal 
to the average for the past 5 years on 
the prospective acreage in 1942, produc- 
tion of feed grains would be slightly small- 
er than in 1941. A smaller carry-over 
also is in prospect. Total supplies in 
1942-43 may be about 3% less than the 
near-record 1941-42 supply. 

“Increasing production of livestock and 
livestock products is in prospect for the 
next year or so, and the disappearance 
of feed grains in 1942-43 probably will 
exceed 1942 production,” the report 
states. This would result in some decrease 
during 1942-43 in the large carry-over 
of perhaps 600,000,000 bus of corn now 
indicated for next October 1.” 

The acreage planted to four feed 
grains in 1942 will total about 160,000,000 
acres, if farmers carry out their inten- 
tions on March 1. This would be about 
8,500,000 acres larger than the area 
planted last year and the largest total 
since 1936. The intended corn acreage is 
up 4,000,000 acres, oats 1,000,000 acres, 
barley 3,000,000 acres. 

If yields per acre this year are about 
the same as the 1937-41 average, and the 
acreage planted is about as indicated, 
production of the four feed grains would 
total about 104,000,000 tons, 2% less than 
1941 production, but otherwise the largest 
production since 1932. Allowing for 
smaller carry-overs of corn and oats at 
the beginning of the 1942-43 season than 
a year earlier, the total supplies of feed 
grains may be reduced a little more than 
2%. If the number of grain-consuming 
livestock increases about 6% during 1942, 
as now seems likely, the supply of feed 
grains per grain-consuming animal unit 
in 1942-48 would be 5 to 10% smaller 
than in the current season. 
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FOUR WEST COAST MILLS 
FURNISH FLOUR FOR FSCC 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Four west coast 
mills furnished the 540,000 bbls of type 
C flour recently purchased by FSCC for 
delivery at Pacific points. The mills in- 
cluded the Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
150,000 bbls, delivered at Seattle, at $4.43 
bbls; Crown Mills, 60,000 bbls, delivered 
at Portland, at $443 bbl; Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., 180,000 bbls, delivered 
at Tacoma, at $4.48 bbl, and Sperry Flour 
Co., 150,000 bbls, delivered at Tacoma, 
at $4.50 bbl. 

The International Milling Co. sold 4,- 
480,000 Ibs of cracked wheat, at $2.59 
per 100 lbs, f.o.b. New York City or 
Philadelphia. 
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KELLY FLOUR CO. MOVES 
Cuicaco, I1u.—Kelly Flour Co., for 
many years located at 844 Rush Street, 
has moved its offices to the Palmolive 
Building, 919 North Michigan Avenue. 
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OPA STUDIES FLOUR, 
MILLFEED PRICES 


Government Office Expected to Call Group 
of Millers to Washington 
for Conference 

Wasuinoton, D, C.—The Office of 
Price Administration is continuing its 
study of millfeed prices and is beginning 
to look into the flour price situation, ac- 
cording to a report of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. 

While it is reported that a general 
freezing of consumer prices at the retail 
level might not include the prices of those 
farm commodities which are below 110% 
of parity, this does not mean that flour 
prices would not be included in the order, 
the federation points out. It is possible 
under the law to establish price ceilings 
related to the price of the raw commodity 
with provision for adjustments upward 
and downward. Thus in effect, even if 
the price of wheat is less than 110% of 
parity, the ceiling on flour prices would 
not prevent the reflection of 110% of 
parity on wheat to the farmer as the 
wheat price rose to that level, and in the 
meantime flour prices would be under 
control. 

The study of the flour price situation is 
due in part to the necessity of deter- 
mining what effect a ceiling on millfeed 
prices would have on flour prices, and in 
part to the general consideration which 
is being given to an over-all price ceiling 
on all consumer goods. 

Before formulating and putting into 
effect any price ceiling plan on flour 
or millfeed, OPA is making every effort 
possible to obtain all the information it 
can from the industry which will shed 
light on the problems involved. It is 
expected that a group of millers will be 
called to Washington for a conference 
on this subject in the very near future, 
the federation reports. 
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World-T elegram 
Gives Boost to 
Enriched Bread 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Enriched bread re- 
ceived one of the most favorable pieces 
of publicity yet to come its way in 
a recent issue of the New York World- 
Telegram. The article, written under the 
by-line of Irene Delmar, consisted of 
an interview with Dr. James A. Tobey, 
director of the Department of Nutrition 
of the American Institute of Baking. 

First pointing out the little progress 
made by whole wheat bread, the article 
quoted Dr. Tobey as saying, “Of all the 
flour milled in the country only 2% is 
whole wheat. People just won’t eat it, 
and the nutritionists have been kidding 
themselves when they continue to advise 
it.” 

Describing growing demand for en- 
riched bread, Dr. Tobey, according to the 
article, said, “Before Pearl Harbor only 
about 25% of New York City’s output 
of 2,000,000 loaves of bread a day was 
enriched. Today about 75% of all the 
white bread is enriched. Whether pa- 
triotism played a part is hard to tell, 
but it is certain that co-operation by 
government agencies, the press and the 
bakers, among others, has helped the 
public become aware of the importance 
of this new source of necessary nutri- 
ment and made it available at most gro- 
ceries. It’s up to the housewife now to 
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watch for it, and ask for it if she doesn’t 
find it.” 

The article, continuing to quote Dr. 
Tobey, described the nutritive value of 
enriched bread, explained why whole 
wheat and other coarse breads had never 
gained widespread popularity, and em- 
phasized the fact that bakers fully intend 
to maintain the quality of their products 
despite the difficulties now facing them. 
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Kansas Gets Ample 
Falls of Moisture 
During March 


ManuwatTran, Kansas.—S. D. Flora, 
U. S. Weather Bureau, Topeka, states 
that ample falls of moisture occurred in 
almost all parts of Kansas during March, 
with no severely cold weather. Tempera- 
tures generally averaged above normal 
until the closing six days. The month’s 
sunshine averaged close to normal. 

From one to two inches of precipita- 
tion was general, except in a few ex- 
treme west central and southwestern 
counties. Snowfall was very light in the 
eastern and south central counties, but 
over much of the western third, espe- 
cially the northwestern counties, it to- 
taled from four to eight inches. As a 
rule, the snow melted rapidly in all sec- 
tions, leaving the soil well soaked. 

Spring seeding and plowing were de- 
layed by excessively wet soil. Wheat in 
the western two thirds of the state 
stooled well and made a very satisfactory 
growth. In the eastern third, especially 
the southeastern counties, wheat was 
damaged by excessive moisture and Hes- 
sian fly, and some abandonment was 
reported. 
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MILLFEED CEILINGS SEEN 
IF NATURAL DECLINE FAILS 


Cuicaco, Inu.—It is no secret that 
OPA does not want to fix millfeed prices 
on account of the complications which 
would be created by such action, the 
Millers National Federation comments 
on the current situation. On the other 
hand, the federation continues, officials 
are not backward in saying that mill- 
feeds are definitely higher than feeders 
ought to pay, and that appropriate 
action will be taken if necessary to 
bring prices down. 

Trade efforts to discourage advances 
have not been as effective as was hoped, 
the federation reports. Whether sea- 
sonal influences will turn the tide re- 
mains to be seen, but these are offset in 
large part at least by the hard cam- 
paigns now going on to increase the 
volume of dairy, poultry and pork prod- 
ucts. 

Millers will not find it difficult to con- 
clude that if millfeed prices do not go 
down naturally very soon, they will be 
forced down by government action, the 
federation concludes. 
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LOAN RATES ON FLAXSEED 
ARE ANNOUNCED BY USDA 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture announced April 13 that 
it will make loans averaging at least 
$2.20 bu on 1942 flaxseed stored on farms. 
The rate for No. 1 flaxseed will be $2.40 
bu, delivered at Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Duluth, Chicago and Portland, Oregon; 
$2.45 at Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
and $2.85 at Kansas City, Mo. 
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he likes to play with trains 


Paul Zickgraff, a baker of Peoria, Ill., builds model trains as a hobby and 
at the annual convention of the American Society of Bakery Engineers he had 


several pieces of rail equipment to show. Cars, tracks and all equipment are 


made to scale, he explained on the Hidden Talent program. He is president 


of the National Model Railroad Association. 


railroad builders throughout the country. 


There are 300 clubs of model 





CCC WHEAT LOANS COVER 
357,298,974 BUS OF ’41 CROP 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has reported that through 
April 4 Commodity Credit Corp. made 
517,239 loans on 357,298,974 bus of 1941 
wheat. The wheat under loan includes 
117,869,210 bus stored on farms and 239,- 
429,764 bus stored in public warehouses. 

Repayments to date amounted to 35,- 
771,296 bus and 11,063,874 bus had been 
delivered to the corporation. A total of 
310,463,804 bus remained under loan as 
of April 4. 

Loans by states follow: 


r——000's omitted——, 





State in --Storage, bus— 
which loans No. of Ware- 
originated— loan Farm house Amt. 

Arkansas .... 4 rr 1 $1 

California ... 207 383 531 792 

Colorado .... 9,850 3,602 6,657 10,205 

Delaware ... 987 ene 507 595 

BGOMO wccccee 6,175 2,715 6,479 7,683 

Illinois ...... 29,111 950 10,353 12,530 

Indiana ..... 17,924 762 5,862 7,513 

TOW 2c ccsoes 3,025 38 745 809 

Kansas ..... 103,991 20,008 55,022 77,773 

Kentucky ... 2,744 eae 1,165 1,301 

Maryland ... 3,643 6 1,635 1,925 

Michigan «3,418 372 416 796 

Minnesota ... 18,499 3,360 3,849 7,111 

Missouri 21,356 191 5,478 5,823 

Montana .... 25,114 20,650 12,720 29,915 

Nebraska .... 49,157 9,833 14,418 23,894 

Nevada ..... 3 3 eee 2 

New Mexico . 460 87 714 819 

New York .. 343 13 90 120 

N. Carolina . 51 eee 8 9 

N. Dakota .. 79,128 31,999 31,807 61,868 

GRO ccsecsce 16,613 767 5,573 7,259 

Oklahoma 33,993 2,401 15,284 17,078 

Oregon ....-. 4,463 2,900 11,859 138,762 

Pennsylvania. 1,667 5 435 509 

S. Carolina .. 1 TT 1 2 

S. Dakota ... 48,105 8,901 11,146 19,776 

Tennessee ... 1,825 oes 568 635 

TORRS .cccecs 23,299 1,944 15,800 17,305 

eer 842 1,192 369 1,244 

Virginia .... 1,245 16 359 439 

Washington . 8,451 3,532 18,674 19,500 

W. Virginia . 62 cee 32 36 

Wisconsin ... 3 eee eee eee 

Wyoming ... 1,480 1,228 856 2,007 
Totals .... 517,239 117,869 239,429 $351,051 
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RETURNS FROM COAST 
Cuicaco, I1u.—Mrs. Clara G. Snyder, 
director of the department of foods and 
nutrition of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
returned to Chicago recently after three 
weeks of demonstration and lecture work 
on the Pacific Coast. 


KANSAS WHEAT PRODUCTION 
SET AT 166,036,000 BUS 


Topeka, Kansas.—The official Kansas 
crop report issued on April 10 by H. L. 
Collins, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and J. C. Mohler, state board of agri- 
culture, Topeka, estimates wheat produc- 
tion at 166,036,000 bus on the planted 
acreage of 10,712,000. Average condi- 
tion is put at 89% and average yield 
is estimated at 15.5 bus per acre. 

Only in 1928, 1930, 1931 and 1941 has 
the present forecast of production been 
exceeded. In 1941 the Kansas crop was 
173,092,000 bus, with an average of 13.2 
bus per acre on a larger acreage than the 
present one. The yield per planted acre 
during the 10-year period 1930-39 was 
only 9.3 bus. This includes several drouth 
years. The condition of 89% this spring 
compares with a 10-year average condi- 
tion of only 68%. 
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IMPOSSIBILITY OF HIGHER 
WHEAT PRICES POINTED OUT 

Winnirec, Man.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has pointed out to persons holding 
cash wheat or wheat futures that it will 
not be possible to sell at higher prices 
than those now ruling, after allowing 
for carrying charges. 

Therefore, the board statement says, 
there is nothing to be gained by continu- 
ing to hold such wheat. In carrying out 
the transfer of stocks to the new price 
levels at July 31, 1942, in accordance 
with order-in-council of March 9, the 
prices are 7914,c for the May future and 
80%c for the July future. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that the difference in 
prices between now and July will be 
insufficient to cover carrying charges. 

This does not, of course, apply to 
producers delivering wheat to the board. 
Farm storage will be added to the board 
initial price until July 31, in accordance 
with recent instructions. 
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W. H. KURTH HEADS 
BAKERS OF ILLINOIS 


Other Officers Named at Thirty-sixth An- 
nual Conyention of State Association 
at Bloomington 


Cuicaco, Inu.—W. H. Kurth, Minier, 
was re-elected president of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Illinois at the thirty- 





sixth annual convention held in Blooming- 
ton April 7-8. Other officers re-elected 
were: R. D. Bills, Matton, chairman 
wholesale division; Paul W. Zickgraff, 
Peoria, chairman retail division; Grover 
C. Patton, Decatur, treasurer. 

Directors elected were: Robert J. Con- 
over, Galesburg; H. A. Dasenbrock, Ef- 
fingham, and C. A. Golloway, Macomb. 
C. Ludwig, Peoria, was appointed a direc- 
tor for one year by President Kurth. 

Frank J. Coughlin, of Procter & Gam- 
ble, Cincinnati, Harry Van Trees, Wes- 
son Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., and Al 
Stillmaker, General Mills, Inc., told of 
ways of conserving sugar. They urged 
bakers not to lower quality of products, 
but to check mixes, handle ingredients 
carefully, eliminate items that give low 
yields, 

A. J. Forsman, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., discussed coffee cakes and 
sweet rolls, saying these would give bak- 
ers their biggest opportunity in future. 
Chris Buddenbaum, Standard Brands, 
Inc., gave out formulas with sugar con- 
tent reduced, and some without sugar. 

Henry Pope, Jr., state rationing ad- 
ministrator, gave the reasons for ration- 
ing, saying 50% of productive business 
will be on war effort. Bakers can do 
much to conserve rubber and were urged 
to devise plans for saving of tires and 
trucks. He discussed the sugar regis- 
tration day, and asked bakers to obtain 
the forms as soon as available and work 
out the figures ahead of time. 

The allied men elected the following 
to the state association’s allied advisory 
committee: R. M. Stofft, Decatur, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc; George J. Siml, Chicago, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co; Irvin 
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M. Ferrel, Bloomington, Mid-West Wax 
Paper Co; Frank B. Lawler, Peoria, 
Lockwood Mfg. Co; M. G. Rhodes, Chi- 
cago, Standard Brands, Inc; Robert 
Bailey, Washington, Rapinwax Paper 
Co; E. L. Melton, Peoria, Corn Products 
Refining Co; W. J. Lucas, Springfield, 
Hubbard Milling Co; Phil Laughlin, Chi- 
cago, Edward Katzinger Co. 

Mr. Rhodes was elected chairman of 
this committee and Mr. Ferrel, vice chair- 
man. 
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INDIANA CROPS IN FAIR 
CONDITION AFTER WINTER 


Inv. — Indiana 
came through the winter in a fair to 
good condition with no more than the 
usual winter killing, according to the 





INDIANAPOLIS, crops 


first weekly report of the local weather 
bureau for the year on crop and weather 
conditions in the state. The winter was 
moderately warm in the first two months 
and only moderately cold during the rest 
of the period. 

Condition of winter wheat is reported 
generally fair to very good, with sub- 
stantial improvement in the central and 
southern sections. Similarly favorable 
reports cover hay crops and pastures, the 
latter now affording good forage in the 
south. 

Plowing has made fair progress as soil 
conditions permitted and oats seeding 
ranges from starting in the northern 
counties to all sown with some up in the 
south. Spring work generally is be- 
coming active. 
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CEREAL CHEMISTS DISCUSS 
VITAMIN ASSAY METHODS 


New York, N. Y.—lIllustrated reviews 





of vitamin assay methods and a general 
group discussion of the subject held the 
attention of the New York Section, 
American Association of Cereal Chemists, 
at the monthly dinner meeting at the 
McGraw-Hill Building, April 7. Dr. L. 
D. Atkins, the Fleischmann Laboratories, 
Standard Brands, Inc., discussed the fer- 





@ NEW FEED MILL READY FOR OPERATION @ 





This modern $525,000 feed mill at Reading, Ohio, is now ready for opera- 
tion by its owners, the thousands of farmer-members of Southern States Co- 
operative, Richmond, Va., the Ohio Farm Bureau, Columbus, Ohio, and the 
Pennsylvania Farm Bureau, Harrisburg, Pa. The plant is a six-story building 
constructed of brick, steel, and concrete, and is fire-proof. The mill operation 
is a continuous line-mix operation, with a capacity of one ton of feed a minute. 
On the left the building is an unloading siding where ingredients are received. 
On the right are two sidetracks which provide loading space for ten cars at a 


time. This entire area is under cover to protect the feed as well as the workers 


from the weather. 





mentation method, and Dr. R. T. Conner, 
General Foods Central Laboratories, the 
fluorometric methods for the determina- 
tion of thiamin and riboflavin. 

The speakers predicted increased de- 
velopment of chemical methods in the fu- 
ture and the possibility of soon dispens- 
ing with the animal method. Agreement 
between bioassay and chemical methods 
as reported from collaborative results 
was pointed out by both speakers. Fol- 
lowing the addresses, Dr. Oscar Skovholt, 
Quality Bakers of America, and Dr. 
George J. Lamelle, Winthrop Chemical 
Co., Inc., started an open discussion of 
vitamin assay problems. 

At the opening of the meeting Bert D. 
Ingels, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
commented on the work planned by the 
chemists to assist the subcommittee on 
emergency control of primary food dis- 
tribution of the Metropolitan Defense 
Transport Committee. He stated that 
this will deal with container and package 
construction to prevent spoilage from 
gas, water, fire and broken glass in the 
event of enemy action. 

A record crowd of 82 members was 
present at the meeting. 
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BUSINESS QUESTIONNAIRES 
HIT BY GROCERS’ GROUP 


New York, N. Y.—Formal protest has 
been filed by the United States Whole- 
sale Grocers Association with Congress- 
man Patman’s small business committee 
against the growing number of business 
questionnaires being sent to members of 
the industry by various Washington 
agencies. 

J. H. McLaurin, president of the 
group, says that there is a limit to the 
expense under which a wholesale grocer 
can operate and remain in business and 
that the schemes or plans with which the 
industry is deluged have created a bur- 
den that has reached the prohibitory 
stage. 

If these questionnaires continue for 
the next 12 months as in the past year, 
they are “calculated to demoralize, if not 
destroy, a business which is one of the most 
vital industries in behalf of our nation’s 
war activities—the distribution of Amer- 
ica’s food.” 
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GENERAL MILLS SPONSORS 
RED CROSS RADIO SERIES 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The story of the 
American Red Cross and its services in 
times of war and peace will be drama- 
tized in a new radio program, “Thus 
We Live,” to be heard Thursday and 
Friday mornings from 9:45 to 10 eastern 
war time over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System and, on station WCCO only, 
at 10 a.m. central war time. General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, sponsor of the 
new program, states that it will not con- 
tain mention of products or commercial 
announcements. The program has been 
approved by the Red Cross and is dedi- 
cated to that organization. 
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CANADIAN BARLEY MOVES 
FROM DULUTH TO MEXICO 
Douturn, Minn.—A_ 10,000-bu lot of 
the 100,000-bu cargo of Canadian barley 
recently received here was railed out 
last week en route for Mexico City, 
Mexico. It is expected that this rate 
of shipping will continue weekly until 

the supply has been cleaned out. 
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GORDON BAKING COMPANY 
MAKES A STIPULATION 


WasuincTon, D. C.—Gordon Bak- 
ing Co., 2303 East Vernor Street, 
Detroit, and Barton A. Stebbins, 811 
West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, 
conducting an advertising agency act- 
ing on behalf of Gordon Baking Co.., 
stipulated with the Federal Trade 
Commission to cease certain repre- 
sentations in connection with the sale 
of the Gordon company’s product 
“Silvercup Roman Meal Bread.” The 
respondents agree to cease advertising 
that this product contains all the 
necessary vitamins or, when eaten in 
quantities ordinarily consumed, will 
supply the minimum daily nutritional 
requirement for any one vitamin. 
They also agree to cease representing 
that Silvercup Roman Meal Bread is 
incapable of adding excess body 
weight or will of itself reduce such 
weight, and that this bread embodies 
a new health secret. The respondents 
also stipulate they will desist from the 
representation that Silvercup bread is 
indorsed by famous movie stars, when 
such is not a fact. 


* * 


HOME PAPERS FOR MILL 
MEN IN SERVICE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Home town 
Sunday newspapers for Pillsbury men 
in the fighting forces were ordered 
early in April by Philip W. Pillsbury, 
president Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Subscriptions were placed initially for 
three months in cities where Pills- 
bury mills or branch offices are lo- 
cated. 

In his letter to all Pillsbury men 
in the fighting forces of the nation, 
Mr. Pillsbury complimented the news- 
paper men of America on their “fine 
job of reporting—freely, as in no other 
country in the world—the events 
which through the years form the his- 
tory of our nation.” 

“When the war is won and you 
come back to the Pillsbury company,” 
he said, “I want you to be able to step 
right into civilian life and do a bang- 
up job for the nation and the com- 
pany.” 


* * 


EASTER GREETINGS FROM 

BATAAN—THEN SILENCE 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—No definite 
word has been received here from 
Lieutenant Leslie W. King, of the 
Coast Artillery, stationed at Cor- 
regidor Island, since the fall of Ba- 
taan. His father, George E. King, 
did receive an Easter greetings cable 
from him, at which time he was 
ok. Mr. King senior was a vice 
president of the Red Star Milling Co., 
before that property was taken over 
by General Mills, Inc. Lieu- 
tenant King was formerly a chemist 
for the International Milling Co., at 
Minneapolis. 


- 
* * 
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Dr. C. O. Swanson, left in the first picture, is always a prominent figure. 


a. 


When the Kansas City, Nebraska and Pioneer Sections of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists meet each year at Kansas State College, Manhattan, 


Former 


head of the Department of Milling Industry, he is now engaged in research at the 


college. 
also of K-State. 


With him in the snapshot are Dr. A. C. Andrews and Dr. J. S. Hughes, 
Dr. Hughes and J. M. Doty, of Merck & Co., Inc., led the vitamin 


program when the three sections met in Manhattan April 10-11, at which time these 


photos were taken. 


In the next picture is Dr. E. G. Bayfield, present head of the 


milling department, and H. H. Johnson, chief chemist for the Gooch Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Lincoln, Neb. Next are two Scots—F, L. MacCreary, New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, and C. H. MacIntosh, Campbell-Taggart Research Corp., 


AT THE BIG ANNUAL MANHATTAN CEREAL CHEMISTRY POWWOW 





Ain 


Kansas City, Mo. 


leads from the left of the next group. 
Leatherock, of the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita. 





Karl Finney, of the Hard Winter Wheat Laboratory, Manhattan, 
With him are Dr. Swanson and Lloyd 


In the second row, from the left, 


are Dr. John H. Parker, director of the Kansas Wheat Improvement Association, 


and Roger Pratt, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 


Talking to the ladies is J. M. Doty, 


his listeners being, from left, Mrs. Paul Bunn, Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas, Miss Mary Fletcher and Miss Gertrude Allen, both nutrition specialists at the 


college. 


The following photo shows R. O. Pence, Department of Milling Industry, 


S. J. Lawellin, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. and Rowland J. Clark, Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, and in the final group are R. M. Sandstedt, Nebraska 
Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Nebraska, R. K. Durham, Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City, and E. M. Moore of the Campbell-Taggart concern. 








Tri-Section Chemists’ Group 
Studies Laboratory Problems 


“Panel” discussions of baking tests, 
dough curves and vitamins were featured 
at a meeting held by the Kansas City, 
Nebraska and Pioneer sections of the 
\merican Association of Cereal Chemists 
at Kansas State Manhattan, 
April 10-11. 

Among the speakers was K. F. Finney, 
of the Federal Hard Winter Wheat Qual- 
ity Laboratory, Manhattan, who read a 
paper on “Yeast Variability in Wheat 
Variety Test Baking.” Mr. Finney 
showed that variations in yeast some- 
times cause significant differences in bak- 
ing results. 


College, 


He recommended the use 
of standard or known flour samples as 
controls or checks in all experimental 
baking tests. Too long storage of yeast, 
or storage at high temperatures, caused 
some of these variations, he said. 

A discussion of baking results obtained 
on wheats grown in 1941 was presented 
by John A. Johnson, Department of 
Milling Industry, Kansas State College. 
Mr. Johnson described results obtained 
on varieties of winter wheat using a 
“rich” formula and with a “lean” malt- 
phosphate-bromate formula. Some 
changes were made in the ranking of 
varieties, depending on the baking for- 
mula used. However, with either for- 
mula Turkey and Tenmarq produced 
good bread and Chiefkan produced poor 
bread. Mr. Johnson showed that Kaw- 
vale bakes like a hard winter wheat and 
is not properly classed as a soft wheat. 

In the panel discussion on experimental 
baking tests Rowland J. Clark, Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, Dr. 
E. B. Working, Kansas State’s Depart- 





ment of Milling Industry, J. M. Doty, 
Merck & Co., Inc., and others aired their 
views on fixed and variable procedure, 
absorption, mixing time, fermentation 
time, and several other factors. 

A paper, “Gluten Protein as the Main 
Factor Affecting Mixer Curve Patterns,” 
was presented by Dr. C. O. Swanson, re- 
search professor and former head of the 
college milling department, and Dr. A. 
C. Andrews, of Kansas State’s Depart- 
ment of Chemistry. 
dough mixer curves made from Ten- 


Dr. Swanson showed 


marq and Chiefkan flours to which vary- 
ing proportions of starch were added. 
He also showed variations in dough mixer 
adding alcohol to 
gluten and wetting 
It was 


curves produced by 
disintegrate the 
agents to change surface action. 
demonstrated that the typical dough mix- 
er patterns of Tenmarq and Chiefkan 
starch, alcohol, or 
wetting agents are added to these flours. 
The studies of flour and starch mixtures 
showed clearly that gluten and not starch 
is the important material affecting dough 
mixer patterns. 

Dr. Andrews, speaking of the theo- 


persist even when 


retical aspects of surface active agents, 
said that oil and water can be made to 
mix and that some of the more active 
wetting agents have wetting power equal 
to 100 times that of soap. The speaker 
stated that proteins occur in two forms: 
the long or fibrous form as in hair and 
wool; and the globular form, as in egg 
albumen. In dough mixing it was prob- 
able, he said, that wheat protein changed 
from the globular to the fibrous form. 
Perie Rumold, of the Standard Mill- 


ing Co., Kansas City, Mo., showed clear- 
ly that temperature and _ humidity 
are important factors influencing types 
of dough mixer curves, and urged those 
making curves to use machines under 
temperature and humidity control. John 
Whinery, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City, exhibited graphs made from several 
He showed that 
dough curve types and valorimeter values 
are significantly changed by bleaching 
agents, malt and salt. 

Elmer Modeer, St. Joseph (Mo.) Test- 
ing Laboratory, showed curves of 1940 
and 1941 crops from Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas and‘ Colorado. Types of wheat 
from the same areas in these states tend- 
ed to give similar dough curves in both 
seasons. Mr. Modeer also exhibited 
dough curves of soft winter wheat va- 
rieties and said that there was good cor- 
relation between dough curves and cake 
baking results. E. L. MacIntosh, Camp- 
bell-Taggart Research Corp., Kansas 
City, showed curves made in the dough 
stage and used to determine absorption. 
He stated that maltose values did not 
indicate the actual malt needs of flour. 
Lloyd E. Leatherock, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, exhibited graphs of flours 
milled from seven varieties of hard red 
winter wheats ranging in protein from 
10.7 to 15%. The curves revealed in- 
herited traits of the varieties. 

Dr. R. M. Sandstedt, University of 
Nebraska, gave a paper, “The Relation 
of Proteolytic Activity to Characteristics 
of Oxidation and Reduction in Doughs.” 
He showed that reducing agents and ox- 
idizing agents have important effects on 
proteolytic activities and baking results. 

An analysis of check sample results 
was given by H. H. Johnson, Gooch 
Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
This analysis showed that collaborating 


winter wheat varieties. 


cereal chemists keep “on the beam” most 
of the time in their results on moisture, 
ash, maltose and protein of check sam- 
ples. 

EK. F. Tibbling and George Schiller, 
Washburn Crosby Company, Kansas City, 
described an improved method for B, 
determination, and Dr. E. B. Working 
and J. E. Anderson, of the Department 
of Milling Industry, with Dr. M. A. 
Barmore, of the wheat quality labora- 
tory, described several “gadgets” used 
in their laboratory. 

J. M. Doty, Merck & Co., Inc., was 
interlocutor at the vitamin session. His 
questions on vitamins in animal nutri- 
tion were answered by Dr. J. S. Hughes, 
of the college department of chemistry. 
Replies to his queries on vitamins in 
human nutrition were given by Rowland 
J. Clark, Shellabarger Mill & Elevator 
Co., Salina. John Whinery, Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City, discussed vita- 
mins in cereals, and R. A. Laing, Abilene 
Flour Mills, talked about sales of vita- 
min enriched flour and bread. He urged 
millers and bakers to make good use of 
their opportunity to add to their sales 
by the production of enriched products. 
Taking a conservative view, he said it 
might take 10 years to educate the great 
mass of American bread eaters to de- 
mand enriched bread, but that the goal 
would be reached. 
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COMMENDS VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 

Mount P.ieasant, Tenn.—Employees 
of the Victor Chemical Works here were 
commended by the army for their work 
in producing and delivering white phos- 
phorus. General William N. Porter, 


chief, Chemical Warfare Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C., sent the commendation by 
radiogram. 
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NEW FLOUR BOOKINGS CONTINUE 


LIGHT WITH BUYERS INDIFFERENT 


—p— 
Only Hopeful Indication of Better Future Sales Is Slight Improve- 
ment in Shipping Directions—Consumption of Flour 
by Retail and Bakery Trade Below Normal 


New bookings of flour continue light 
with little interest being manifested 
either by bakers or family flour distribu- 
tors, who are apparently all overbought 
for the time being. The only hopeful 
indication of better future sales is a 

slight improvement 

in shipping direc- 

tions. This, however, 

is far from being 

general and the in- 

crease is not marked. 
The story of current trade in the North- 
west is best pictured by the fact that 
spring wheat mills sold less than 15% 
of their capacity during the week end- 
ing April 11, compared with 17% the 
week previous and 44% the correspond- 
ing week a year previous. In the South- 
west, fill-in orders from family buyers, 
together with the regular trade, brought 
sales to 29% of capacity during the 
week, compared with 15% the previous 
week and 39% the corresponding week 
a year previous. Sales at Buffalo also 
continued light. 

With crop prospects good, much Wash- 
ington discussion about price ceilings and 
plenty of flour on hand, buyers are not 
interested and may not be again until 
close to the new crop, some market ex- 
perts predict. 

Consumption of flour by the retail and 
bakery trade is not as fast as it usually 
is at this time of year. Those who have 
“hoarded” flour are now using it up. 
The term used by professional tradesmen 
for the current situation is “liquidation 
of household supplies.” 

Complaints among the retail bakers 
over the rising cost of ingredients for 
the fancy goods are numerous. They are 
unable to realize adequate profits. The 
decrease in bread consumption reported 
by bakers generally probably is due to 
the effect of the war on the distribution 
of the population. 


<> 


Prices on standard grades are about 
the same as a week ago at the principal 
market centers. 

EXPORTS 


Export trade in the Pacific Northwest 
is light with no new bookings reported. 
Government will not be in the market 
again for some time, according to reports. 
Central-South American market is quiet. 

Export sales continue light at other 
market centers. 

Millfeed prices are undergoing a re- 
adjustment to conform to seasonable con- 
ditions. With the poultry and pig feed- 
ing season under way, middlings are com- 
ing into their own. 

Spring wheat millers claim that their 
mixed car and regular car lot buyers are 
absorbing current production and they 
have nothing left to offer jobbers. 

In the Southwest, millfeed still creeps 
up as the pressure is placed on mills to 
ship on old contracts and less becomes 
available for spot demand. Shorts are in 
urgent need by many mixers but the 
situation may be eased as flour mills step 
up output, which is expected soon. 


PRODUCTION 


Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to THe NorrHwestTEern 
Miter that they produced 1,190,451 bbls 
of flour during the week ending April 
11, compared with 1,217,809 bbls during 
the week previous and 1,351,545 bbls 
during the corresponding week a year 
previous. Production during the corre- 
sponding weeks two and three years pre- 
vious was 1,193,012 and 1,310,820 bbls, 
respectively. 

Southwestern mills reported a gain in 
production of 17,346 bbls during the 
week ending April 11 over the previous 
week’s output? Production of north- 
western mills declined 7,892 bbls, while 
Buffalo mills reported output 7,284 bbls 
under the previous week. 





WHEAT FEEDS FOR SPOT SHIPMENT 
REMAIN VERY FIRM 


—~p—— 


Urgent Demand, Light Supply Boost Values—Otherwise, Offerings 
of Feedstuffs Are Ample to Meet Current Inquiry 
and Prices Are Lower 


Unsettlement prevails in feedstuffs 
markets, and prices on an average are 
somewhat lower. Wheat millfeeds for 
nearby shipments continue in urgent de- 
mand as well as in light supply and 
prices of bran and middlings for spot 
delivery are strong. 
Otherwise offerings of 
feedstuffs are ample 
to meet current in- 
quiry and prices on 
such items as linseed 
meal, soybean meal and gluten feed are 
again lower. The index number of whole- 
sale feedstuffs prices, as reported by the 
Department of Agriculture on April 7, 
was down two points to 166.4, compared 
with 168.4 a week previous and 114.1 a 
year previous. 







Prices 
a Little 
Down 





Steady buying interest continues at 
Minneapolis for immediate shipment bran 
and middlings, especially the former, 
and prices for immediate delivery main- 
tain premiums of about $1 ton over those 
for prompt shipment, which is 14 days. 
Bran and middlings for April shipments 
are holding at prices pretty close to the 
prompt quotations. Mills have very little 
feed to sell and offer all deliveries spar- 
ingly. Such spot offerings as are avail 
able come principally from jobbers. 

At Chicago the demand for millfeeds 
continues strong with supplies very 
scarce. Mills in that area are operating 
at only about one-third of capacity. 
Scarcity of offerings contributes to a 
much stronger tone in bran and shorts 
at Kansas City. Local mills continue 





to operate at less than two thirds 
of capacity, consequently they have lit- 
tle feed available for the cash markets. 
Offerings from interior mills also have 
decreased which results in a distinctly 
tight situation in both the light and 
heavy feeds. Demand is not broad in 
a sense of the word but appears large 
in comparison with the light available 
supplies. Shorts are more active than 
bran, being wanted by feeders and mix- 
ers in southern Missouri and Arkansas 
as well as locally. 

The wheat feed situation continues 
very firm at Buffalo, particularly for 
bran, which is in light supply. Immedi- 
ate shipment offerings of flour middlings 
and red dog, on the other hand, are quite 
liberal with some selling pressure in evi- 
dence because of the slow demand for 
these types. 

Oil seed meals again are weaker, in- 
fluenced by liberal offerings and a slower 
seasonal inquiry. New business in car- 
load lots is slack and in addition ship- 
ping directions on previously booked 
contracts are being more tardily re- 
ceived. Country dealers who furnish the 


WHEAT CARGO ARRIVES 
IN GREECE 


JERUSALUM. — Greek  stevedores 
were so hungry and exhausted they 
were hardly able to unload 7,000 tons 
of Australian wheat at the Greek port 
of Piraeus, crew members of the 
Swedish freighter Radmanso report- 
ed. The Axis and United Nations 
arranged safe passage for the cargo. 


consuming trade apparently are well sup- 
plied at the moment and are not inclined 
to take on additional tonnage at this 
time. Feeder demand remains quite con- 
stant but this is met with rather good 
supplies in the hands of dealers and dis- 
tributors. 

Gluten feed prices are lower another 
$2 ton and gluten meal quotations have 
been marked down $1 ton. Supplies of 
feed are liberal and freely offered for 
prompt and April shipments. 

Tankage and meat scraps continue 
strong. Supplies are moving readily at 
recently reduced ceiling levels and no 
material stocks are forming at manufac- 
turers’ plants. Malt sprouts, brewers 
dried grains and distillers dried grains 
continue on the down trend with the sit- 
uation quite weak. Demand has improved 
slightly at the lower levels but produc- 
tion is heavy. 
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GREATER DEMAND REPORTED 
FOR ENRICHMENT IN SOUTH 
Cuicaco, Inrr.—Demand for enriched 
flour in the South has increased in the 
last three months, according to reports 
received by the Millers National Federa- 
tion. Some mills with wide distribution 
in the South have resumed enrichment 
of their products, having received com- 
paints after they had discontinued en- 
richment because enriched flour did not 
seem to be in demand in their section. 
The complaints came about two months 
after the discontinuance, about the time 
it takes for flour to move from the mill 
through jobbers’ hands and into retail 
stores. Wholesale and retail flour mer- 
chants are convinced that individual con- 
sumers are now translating their knowl- 
edge of enriched flour into actual demand 
for the product. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
CONTINUE UPWARD 


Clamor for Feed and Dogged Pressure op 
Bull Side Pushes Values 
Higher 

Feed futures still cannot resist the 
clamour for feed and the dogged pres. 
sure on the bull side, but the gains ip 
prices are small. Buyers are asking for 
prices and asking particularly for ship. 
ment of feed on old contracts, and flour 
mills still are some- 


what oversold 
Shorts is wanted 
particularly for 


chick and hog feed, 
and the price re- 
sponds. Trade continues to await fur- 
ther developments. Feed manufactur- 
ers show very little interest at St. Louis, 
Sellers only interested in disposing of 
their immediate stock on hand due to 
the heavy discount for the deferred 
months. Continued light running by 
mills is mainly responsible for the pres- 
ent situation. Much of the trading is 
liquidating of the April contracts. 
Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, April 13: 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
BOOR cesiweccceeces 39.25 38.25 38.00 
Perr eres 36.50 34.00 35.25 
POP ccevcevererdeas 34.50 31.20 33.50 
SPT eT ETT Eee 33.00 30.10 33.00 
BEE accncecsecase 32.75 29.85 32.40 
September ......... 32.25 29.85 32.15 


All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, April 13: 


Bran Shorts 
p LEE Teer rereyer rrr ery er 35.30 37.60 
Pree TT TTT Tre Tre 30.70 34.50 
p PCIE TTT TTT 28.25 32.25 
GOD 6600806040000 0we vee wien 26.80 30.75 
p< SP Prrrereererrrerer yr 26.60 30.50 


All quotations bid. 
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DELICATESSEN SHOW SET 
FOR APRIL 27-29 INN. Y. 


New York, N. Y.—At the annual Na- 
tional Delicatessen Show to be held at the 
Hotel Commodore, April 27-29, 62 manu- 
facturers and distributors will show their 
products in the exhibit section, while 
problems of the industry in wartime will 
head the discussions. 

The speakers at the business meetings 
will include Paul S. Willis, president of 
the Associated Grocery Manufacturers 
of America; Daniel P. Woolley, New 
York commissioner of markets; Ken 
Vance, of Swift & Co; Edwin Geauque, 
director of the National Grocers’ Insti- 
tute; Richard Borden, of the Borden 
Co., and Eduoard Panchard, culinary 
authority and food consultant of the H. 
J. Heinz Co., who will conduct a delica- 
tessen clinic featuring demonstrations of 
food preparation. 
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WEAKNESS IN WHEAT 
PREDICTED FOR APRIL 


Manuwatran, Kansas.—In their April 
6 issue of the Kansas Agricultural Situa- 
tion, grain marketing specialists in the 
department of economics and the exten- 
sion service of Kansas State College in- 
dicate that some temporary weakness in 
wheat prices may develop during April, 
but a generally lower level is not ex- 
pected. 
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COTTON, BURLAP BAGS 
BOTH IN GOOD DEMAND 


Acceptance of Many Orders Prevented by 
Tight Fabric Situation—Burlap 
Especially Restricted 
New York, N. Y.—Manufacturers re- 
ported a good demand for both cotton 
and burlap bags throughout the week, 
but stated that they had been unable to 
accept many orders because of the tight- 
ness of the fabric situation. 
especially restricted with cables from 

Calcutta running behind again. 


Burlap was 


Bag manufacturers have been able to 
secure moderate amounts of cotton goods 
recently, but they are disappointed in the 
quantity as they had hoped to be able 
to secure more material at the market’s 
advanced price levels. 

Local traders report that the number 
of Calcutta shippers offering burlap 
goods has dropped off alarmingly with 
intensified war action in Burma and the 
Bay of Bengal. At present only one or 
two Caleutta shippers are reported mak- 
ing offers now and then. Most shippers 
indicate that they plan, to discontinue 
business until more normal conditions 
are again established. 

On April 10 the cotton market ad- 
vanced to within 1 to 6 points of a 13- 
year high reached April 6, but lost the 
gains near the close of trading through 
continued liquidation and selling by local 
operators. Futures prices finished 2 
lower to 4 points higher than the pre- 
vious day. Trading was reported mod- 
erately active, and buying by trade and 
mill interests pushed the early gains. 

Two burlap cargoes arrived at this 
port recently but did not change the 
market situation in regard to spot and 
afloat goods. Offerings of goods after 
government stock pile allotments have 
been scant. 

Reports state that intensified war at 
sea along India’s east coast has increased 
shipping danger within the past two 
weeks. However, six to eight vessels are 
reported scheduled to sail late in April 
or early in May. Since the start of the 
week only one cable has been received 
from Calcutta stating that prices were 
slightly higher. 

Bids to be submitted for cotton on 
April 13 held attention of the trade for 
the immediate future. It is assumed 
that most offerings will be absorbed, as 
in past months. Government officials 
State that possible calling of the 1941 
loan is not contemplated at present, but 
the trade views it as a probable even- 
tuality when the need for white cotton 
makes the step necessary. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s- cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
637 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 16.61 as compared with 
14.86 a year ago. 

The government's weekly weather re- 
port showed considerable cotton planted 
im the southern parts of the belt. Texas 
showed up well, but farmers in some sec- 
tions are waiting more favorable soil 
conditions for planting. California seed- 
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ing is late because of cold weather, but 
Arizona is well advanced. The week’s 
weather conditions were generally favor- 
able for the belt as a whole. 

The CCC reported that loans on 2,181,- 
140 bales of 1941 crop cotton had been 
made as of April 4. This is an increase 
of 11,976 bales over March 28. 

Futures prices on the New York mar- 
ket on April 10 were: 


ST § 605-06400565 02600 C¥00-006'° $19.65 @19.66 
- | PETC Tere ee eee eee Tee yer ee ee ee 19.77 
ED, os ce ee be ee bbs ebb nae 19.95 
PS od Se s000 ean tae n0enseeetas 20.02 
January (mominal) <.....cccccscccce 20.03 
PGE 6.04 06445050 094 08 64000) 404484 20.13 
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CROP PROSPECTS PUSH 
WHEAT PRICES LOWER 


Quiet Trade and Storage Problem Add to 
Easier Tone—Stocks on Farms Much 
Greater Than Year Ago 

Wheat prices have declined steadily 
to the lowest levels since Pearl Harbor. 
Weakness is created by the favorable new 
crop outlook, the limited amount of stor- 
age space available in all parts of the 
country, a quiet flour trade and easiness 
in securities markets. 

Prospects for winter 
wheat continue favorable 
except for need of rain in 
parts of the southwestern 
belt and for insect damage 
in portions of the lower 
plains. The condition of wheat at the 
first of April indicated an average yield 
of 16.1 bus per seeded acre, compared 
with 14.7 bus a year ago and 11.8 bus 
the 1930-39 average. The indicated yield 
would give a production of 624,983,000 
bus, or 7% less than last year’s rela- 
tively large crop. Winter damage has 
been unusually light and the loss of acre- 
age to winter killing and diversion is 
now indicated at only 64%. This com- 
pared with an average abandonment of 
19.2% and 13.4% in 1941. Winter wheat 
is starting spring growth under pre- 
dominantly favorable moisture conditions 
with reports of ample subsoil moisture in 
the great plains and western states 
where this is a decisive factor. Outside 
of the central plains areas the backward- 
ness of the spring is causing a slow start 
and short growth in most sections. 

Stocks of wheat on farms at the first 
of April were placed at 270,122,000 bus, 
compared with 193,244,000 a year ago. 
When market stocks are taken into ac- 
count the total supply on farms and in 
terminals at the first of April was ap- 
proximately 172,000,000 bus greater than 
April 1, 1941. 

The condition of rye April 1 was 87% 
of normal, compared with 81% a year ago 
and 76% the 10-year average. This 
crop had an excellent start last fall and 
reports from all states growing rye indi- 
cate that the crop is coming into the 
spring months with promising prospects. 

Crop prospects in Mexico indicate some 
increase in wheat production over 1941. 
Adequate soil moisture resulting from 
late fallen rains and some improvement 
in economic conditions of farmers favored 
increased seedings for 1942. The out- 
come of the new crop, however, will de- 
pend largely upon weather conditions 
from now until harvest. Dry, sunny days 
with moderate rainfall would discourage 
the development of rust which caused 
heavy losses during the past two seasons, 
while dark, rainy weather during this 
period would favor rust. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 




















(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 
Previous April 12, April 13, April 15, 
April 11, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 
DWEOPERWOME cc cccccceseccseseoces 256,582 264,474 259,763 265,529 286,362 
BOUCMWOR cccccccceccesescveses 468,648 451,302 494,647 434,297 475,680 
CE nck acak a hikich den edess 173,831 181,115 219,893 149,505 191,639 
Central West—Eastern Div. 77,660 106,888 133,432 112,677 103,223 
Western Division .......... 46,872 53,242 59,888 56,162 58,203 
BOutMeOGst cc cccccccsccscssccese 16,984 25,497 17,864 32,998 26,542 
North Pacific Coast ............ 149,874 135,291 166,058 141,844 169,171 
TORRRS cece en esedcesetesees 1,190,451 1,217,809 1,351,545 1,193,012 1,310,820 
Crop-year production 
— Percentage of activity masa July lt : 
April11, Previous April12, April 13, April 15, April 11, April 12, 
1942 week . 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 
Northwest ....... 46 47 47 47 43 12,744,031 11,923,701 
Southwest ....... 66 64 70 63 69 21,018,141 19,941,266 
BOURIO cc cccccses 59 61 74 §1 4 8,124,214 8,075,149 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. .. 50 62 71 66 65 4,803,087 5,039,113 
Western Div. .. 40 45 51 48 50 2,297,900 2,451,439 
Southeast ........ 34 52 67 61 56 796,537 1,208,193 
N Bacific Const.. 72 66 79 66 79 5,022,991 5,997,244 
Weenie sicccss 57 58 64 56 66 54,806,901 54,636,105 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
a Representative Mille cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Weekly Flour Pet. South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity Weekly Flour Pet. 
April 6-11 ...... 415,500 259,356 62 capacity output of ac- 
Previous week 415,500 256,422 62 bbis bbis _ tivity 
Year ago ....... 415,500 295,528 71 April 6-11 ...... 376,950 = 177,058 47 
Two years ago... 398,400 240,363 60 Previous week 376,950 = 161,120 43 
Five-year average ........esseeeeee 63 Year ago ....... 389,550 173,859 45 
Ten-year average .......eeeeceeees 62 Two years ago... 393,150 180,424 46 
. PUVO*FOOF BVOCEMO ccscccccsccsecces 42 
Kansas City TON-YeA@r AVETABE 2... cccccccccccce 43 
Ame S-ER .. oes 180,000 119,786 66 Minneapolis 
Previous week 180,000 112,075 62 
Week G00 5550500 180,000 126,011 70 Weekly Flour Pet. 
Two years ago... 180,000 116,131 65 vr —— pe 
ean oght-e~. nl dla al ia eae 180,300 79,524 44 
i li a a a a Previous week 180,300 103,354 58 
Wichita TWOOP BHO cccccce 179,100 85,904 48 
April 5-11 ...... 56,700 47,156 s3 Two years ago... 180,900 86,105 47 
Previous week .. 56,700 40,497 71 Five-year average so vececccresesees 43 
Year ago ....... 56,700 37,843 67 TOM=FORF GVOTERS 2.5. 0s:c6aecverccecs 44 
Two years ago... 56,700 31,752 56 CENTRAL WEST 
Salina Eastern Division 
Pe ee 56,100 75 Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
Previous week 56,100 75 cluding those at Toledo: 
VORP OBO cccsvess 56,100 63 Weekly Flour Pct. 
Two years ago... 56,100 82 capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
PACIFIC COAST Apel 6-28 cesses *155,790 77,660 50 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast proven week soefete png 7 
ee Ge Lacie es 7,6 33,432 7 
Seattle and Tacoma District Two years ago... 170,460 112,677 66 
Weekly Flour Pet. Ra DONO gs 500 040-00 0.064 %Es 59 
capacity output of ac- DORsFORF BVETORO ccccccsecseceseses 57 
bbls bbis tivity *Partly estimated. 
rT. 2: Beer 130,800 82,997 63 
Previous week 130,800 68,229 52 Western Division 
Year Q@80 .....-. 135,600 98,333 73 Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
Two years ago... 142,800 89,520 63 cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 
| bate oi average OUSDESeCEeeeewnne r+ Weekly Flour Pct. 
WRN-FORF BVOTARO «2 .ccccecccsecece 5 capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivit 
Portland District April 5-11 ...... 117,600 46,872 0 
Weekly Flour Pct Previous week 117,600 53,242 45 
capacity output of ac- VOOF QHO .ccccce 117,600 59,888 51 
bbls bbls tivity Two years ago... 117,600 56,162 48 
Agee G88 osc *73,400 66,877 91 Five-year average ..........eseeee8 46 
Previous week 73,400 67,062 91 a er ee 49 
VO@Gr OBO ...cece 74,800 65,725 88 
Two years ago... 74,600 65,263 94 THE SOUTHEAST 
WUVOsHORE GVOTERS 6c ccccocscscvecee 77 Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
Ten-year AVETAGE ......sesececcees 69 and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
ee the Southeastern Millers Association: 
BUFFALO Weekly Flour Pct. 
Weekly Flour Pet capacity output of ac- 
capacity output of ac- § bbls bbls tivity 
bbls bbls tivity Aprtl S-2L .cscee *48,790 16,984 34 
Bee B88 iccévs 294,600 173,831 59 Previous week 48,300 25,497 52 
Previous week 294,600 181,115 61 BOOP GOO vcseves 26,400 17,864 67 
ZONE BED os ccace 298,800 219,893 74 Two years ago... 53,400 32,998 61 
Two years ago... 296,900 149,505 51 PiVO-VOGP GBVOTERE oc ccsrivovvvcvecsce 60 
Five-year AVCrage .....-.cesccesees 64 TOR=VEOF BVETAMS ci cccsceccsvecees 60 


Ten-year average 


City and St. Joseph; 


*Estimated., 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


c— Southwest, -—Northwest——, c— Buffalo——, -—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


production 
April 5-11 ...... 22,935 
Previous week 21,164 
Two weeks ago.. 22,406 
BORE 60600000800 23,157 
UE Stkéosncces 20,263 
Pera 22,089 
BOSS ccccccccces 0,372 
Five-yr. average 21,763 


to date 
990,660 


934,991 
922,137 
906,953 
911,141 
933,176 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


10,096 
10,026 


494,642 6,519 306,032 
6,792 
6,834 
451,182 8,246 302,897 
464,755 5,606 292,663 
473,693 6,811 309,259 
434,695 7,160 296,250 
463,793 6,868 301,420 


39,550 
37,982 
40,596 
41,337 
35,920 
39,997 
36,966 
88,753 


1,791,334 


1,689,070 
1,679,555 
1,689,905 
1,642,086 
1,698,389 
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WINTER WHEAT PRODUCTION 
FORECAST AT 624,983,000 BUS 


<> - -—— 


Department of Agriculture Reports Figure as Indicated by April 1 
Crop Conditions—671,293,000 Bus Produced Last Year 
—Ten-Year Average Is 569,417,000 Bus 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has reported a winter 
wheat production of 624,983,000 bus is 
indicated by April 1 crop conditions, 
compared with 671,293,000 bus produced 
last year and a 10-year average of 569,- 
417,000 bus. 

A forecast of 690,913,000 bus was made 
by the department last December on the 
basis of the seeded area of 39,318,000 
acres and a yield of 16 bus to the seeded 
acre indicated then by condition and 
weather factors. The seeded area for 
this year’s crop was 14% less than that 
seeded the previous year, in line with the 
reduced 1942 wheat acreage allotments of 
the farm program, and 18% below the 
10-year average. 

The preliminary estimate of the area 
remaining for harvest, the department 
said, indicated an abandonment of 6.4% 
of the seeded acreage, compared with 
an abandonment of 13.4% the previous 
year, and a 10-year average abandon- 
ment of 19.2%. 

The indicated yield was reported as 
16.1 bus to the seeded acre, compared 
with 14.7 bus a year ago and 11.8 bus 
averaged in the 10 years. 

The condition of rye on April 1 was 
87% of a normal, compared with 87% on 
Dec. 1 last, 81% a year ago, and 76%, 
the 10-year April 1 average. Area seeded 
to rye last fall was estimated as 6,289,- 
000 acres, or 2% more than seeded a year 
and included that seeded for 
pasture and soil improvement as well as 
for harvest as grain. 
for grain last year was 3,498,000 acres, 
acre yield was 12.9 bus and total pro- 
duction, 45,191,000 bus. 
erage production was 38,472,000 bus. 

The condition of pastures on April 1 
was 82% of a normal, compared with 
77% a year ago, and 74%, the 10-year 
average April 1 condition. 

Stocks of grain on farms April 1 were 
reported as: 

Corn (for grain), 1,286,720,000 bus, or 
53% of last year’s crop, compared with 
1,199,139,000 bus, of 54.3% a year ago, 
and 828,331,000 bus, or 40.9%, two years 
ago. 

Wheat, 270,122,000 bus, or 28.6% of 
last year’s crop, compared with 193,244,- 


earlier, 


The area harvested 


The 10-year av- 


000 bus, or 23.8% a year ago, and 130,- 
615,000 bus, or 17.4% two years ago. 
Oats, 430,565,000 bus, or 36.6% of last 





NO BLACK BREAD FOR 
US THIS TIME 


MINNEAPOLIS, MiINN.—Black bread 
will not be a war problem in the 
United States, Philip W. Pillsbury, 
president Pillsbury Flour Mills com- 
pany, predicts. Instead of the Wheat- 
less Mondays and dark war bread of 
World War I—with _ substitute 
flours—this time there is plenty of 
wheat flour to go around. The prob- 
lem is not rationing, according to 
Mr. Pillsbury, “but storage and the 
most effective use of food values in 
the wheat.” 





year’s crop, compared with 471,145,000 
bus, or 37.8% a year ago, and 373,240,- 
000 bus, or 36.6%, two years ago. 

The indicated acre yield and indicated 
total production of winter wheat in im- 
portant producing states were reported 
by the department as: 


Bus per acre Production 


Pennsylvania ........ 20 15,900,000 
GHA cecccscvecesesers 21 37,296,000 
BGENME. cccccccnsesecs 18 22,950,000 
TIMMONS: oc cccevsvcecess 16 19,456,000 
BEIGMIGGM cccccccccce 22.5 15,412,000 
BRenONTE ccc cvesccecs 11 11,022,000 
NG@DFOASKR 2c ccccsccces 17 49,810,000 
TEBMSOD icccsvvccccses 15% 166,036,000 
Oklahoma .......++.+- 13 55,588,000 
BOGGS scocesccvecsvara 10 37,842,000 
BEORTAMR .nccccccccsce 20 26,220,000 
DD. wasesenactcecece 25 14,750,000 
GHRGOEEO. cccncvcssvese 16 18,592,000 
po ee 26 39,312,000 
PRON oscicosevecses 22 13,618,000 
COUGOPMIA cccccccscece 14% 10,310,000 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CROP REPORTING PROGRAM 
ANNOUNCED BY DOMINION 
Winnipec, Man.—The 1942 crop re- 
porting program of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics has been outlined. The 
first report, the record of farmers’ in- 
tentions to plant field crops, will be 
released on May 8. Seven telegraphic 
crop reports for all Canada will be is- 
sued at two-week intervals, starting with 
June 2 and concluding Aug. 25. In addi- 
tion eight telegraphic crop reports cov- 
ering the prairie provinces will be issued, 
one every two weeks from May 26 to 
Sept. 1. Thus a report will be issued 
every week commencing with the last 
week of May and ending with the first 
week of September. 





An estimate of the prairie areas sown 
to the principal grain crops will be is- 
sued July 24, and Aug. 10 there will be 
the first estimate of production of fall 
wheat, fall rye and alfalfa along with 


the condition of field crops at July 31. 
Carry-over stocks at July 31 will be re- 
ported Aug. 13, and the first estimate 
of production of principal grain crops 
and hay and clover will appear Sept. 10. 
The estimate of value of crops will ap- 
pear Dec. 11. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT OUTLOOK IN TEXAS 
PANHANDLE REPORTED GOOD 


Forr Wortn, ‘Texas. — Widespread 
heavy rains on April 6 and 8 came too 
late to help the wheat in the big area 
devastated by the green aphids, but re- 
lieved a situation which was becoming 
serious in the south plains, where the 
wheat was beginning to suffer but can 
now do without rain for several weeks. 

Prospects at the moment over the pan- 
handle in general could hardly be better. 
Green bugs are present in the eastern 
and southern edges of the plains, but the 
rains will start the plants growing, and 
warmer weather now setting in encour- 
ages the development of the _ insect 
enemies of the bugs. 

In an area extending in a general way 
from Dallas and Sherman on the east, 
to Abilene, Stamford and Vernon on the 
west, and south to Temple, the wheat is 
practically eliminated for this season. 
However, the volunteer acreage in the 
panhandle, which is to be permitted to 
be harvested, should fully make up for 
the loss of acreage in the part of the 
state devastated by insects. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF 


FARMERS IN WESTERN” - 
CANADA DELAYED IN WORK 


Winnirec, Man. 
farmers in western Canada are 
not expected to be on the land for 10 
days or two weeks. Moisture conditions 
in Manitoba are well above average and 
in eastern Saskatchewan generally favor- 
able. In the central and western sec- 
tions of Saskatchewan, however, soil is 
dry, while in Alberta moisture conditions 
are very spotty. 

Rivers in Manitoba are overrunning 


LIFE 





Except in isolated 
areas, 
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ARGENTINE CROP 
CABLE 


Buenos Aires, ARGENTINA—The wea. 
ther has been clear lately except for one 
showery day. The soil is in splendid con. 
Subsoil 
moisture is satisfactory except in extreme 
southern Buenos Aires, southern Cordoba 
and the Pampa. 


dition for field work, however. 


Over much of the coun. 
try rainfall has been one to three inches 
above normal since Jan. 1. 

Wheat acreage may be cut 10%. The 
government wants a cut of 15%, or more, 
but there is not much likelihood of this. 
On the next crop the government may 
refuse to take delivery of wheat unless 
it can be sold, but it will make advances 
against wheat stored at country stations 
and in sealed bins on farms. There are 
very few properly constructed bins on 


farms. 
Exports are mainly to ex-European 
countries. Spain has been taking about 


one cargo weekly and will probably be 
in the market again this summer. The 
United Kingdom is taking very little, and 
shipments to that buyer probably will be 
very small in the ensuing months. Brazil 
continues a steady, moderate buyer. 
The government is trying to obtain ma- 
terials in the United States to build bins 
for storage at country stations, but whe- 
ther or not the materials can be secured 


is uncertain. 











Red 
flood 


their banks, particularly in the 
River Valley When the 
waters recede it will take some time for 
the land to dry out sufficiently to permit 
work. At many points in southern Mani- 
toba the water has risen above 
levels of country elevator annexes. Some 
grain will have to be moved and dried. 


area. 


floor 





W heat Already Jointing 


Late Freeze Would Do Damage 


Kansas Farmers Fear Conditions Are ’ Too Perfect’ 


Western Kansas was drenched with 
showers and a flash of snow during the 
week ending April 11. 

Farmers express their fears, saying, 


” 


“The conditions are too perfect.” Among 
the apparently “too perfect” conditions 
and the livid green of the fields; is the 
fact that eastward from Dodge City, the 
wheat is already jointing and it might 
encounter a late freeze. Frost would not 
do much harm as the heavy foliage and 
the moist earth are both protective fac- 
tors. However, a chilling, freezing wind 
might do a lot of damage. 

The question of quota voting is to the 
fore but is not being urged as vigor- 
ously as in the campaign a year ago, and 
there is a possibility that it might lose 
by default, yet, in view of the vast wheat 
surplus and the complete loss of ex- 
ports the quota vote is a serious prob- 
lem to growers. With no general market 
available for a bumper crop, the pros- 
pect that loans by the Commodity Credit 





Corp. might not be made is a matter of 
concern. 

Growers and country shippers are also 
wondering what system of official grading 
is going to prevail in order to permit 
wheat to move directly from the country 
shipper to the consuming mills. It is ex- 
pected that some plan will be worked 
out so that shipments can be made di- 
rectly to milling centers. 

The biggest question among wheat 
growers has to do with storage. The 
federal authorities have practically said 
to the farmers, “You will have to provide 
storage for yourselves.” It is proposed 
to move vacant metal grain bins from 
Iowa and the corn belt to the wheat belt 
to move the wheat out of farm bins now 
filled with wheat and under the federal 
loans. Representatives from the AAA of- 
fices reported that there were 50,000,000 
bus of corn bins now available, but it 
was not clear whether these could be 
taken down and moved and reassembled 
or not. 

The biggest cry is for nails, as the pri- 


ority officials have practically confiscated 
all nails for defense areas. It 
against the grain of a wheat farmer to 
drive into Wichita and observe the acres 
of new houses being built with every con- 
ceivable new gadgets to house defense 
workers when the same government says 
“store your own wheat” and does not make 
available even nails, let alone lumber fot 
the purpose of such storage. 

The situation is particularly acute on 
the high plains. The AAA policies drove 
the small operator from the farms. The 
big operator, getting along during the 
failing years with AAA checks, did not 
build much storage, in fact hardly any 
at all. Now an order goes out that 4 
maximum farm building cannot cost over 
$1,000 except with special permits which 
mean months of red tape. A thousand 
dollars will provide lumber and cement 
for about a 10,000-bu granary with n° 
provision for labor. So the problem is 
still acute with plenty of headaches for 
the growers expected at harvest.—C. © 
IsELy. 


woes 
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Facts are to the mind what food is to the body _ 
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Q. What special significance does the name ‘Bethlehem’? hold for 
the baker? 


A. Translated literally, it means “House of Bread.” 


Q. When did Abraham Lincoln first become known as ‘‘Honest 
Abe’’? 


A. While operating the flour mill at New Salem, Illinois, during his early career. His 
reputation for fair dealing won him the respect of his neighbors, and contributed to his 


brilliant success in later life. 


Q. Why is wheat germ refined and restored to Commander-Larabée 
Vitalized Flour? 


A. Because it is such an excellent source of natural wheat flavor, as well as important 
vitamins and minerals. Bread baked with Vitalized Flour has the tempting goodness 


that customers look for and enjoy. 


If you have an interesting baking fact, send it to the Facts Editor, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Wholesale and Retail 
Co-operation 
oO 


In handling flour and other foods, 
wholesale grocers have long realized that 
their positions would be greatly strength- 
ened through the closest possible contact 
with consumers. This has been difficult 
to achieve because of the very nature of 
wholesale operations. However, a number 
of wholesalers have found at least a par- 
tial answer to this problem through closer 
co-operation with retail grocers. 

Commenting on this question, “Effec- 
tive Grocery Wholesaling,’ published by 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, has said that wholesale groc- 
ers have established this relation “to in- 
sure themselves a channel whereby they 
can push their goods through to the ul- 
timate consumer. In addition to the in- 
formal ways in which this closer relation 
with retailers was brought about, there 
has been a definite move on the part of 
wholesalers to co-ordinate their opera- 
tions with those of the retailer in a more 
formal type of organization. The num- 
ber of wholesale grocers sponsoring vol- 
untary groups increased from approxi- 
mately 207 in 1930 to 638 in 1939, while 
the number of retailer-owned wholesale 
grocers (with warehouses) increased from 
approximately 103 in 1930 to 136 in 1939. 
The increase in the number of indepen- 
dent retail grocery stores which were 
members of these groups appears to have 
been proportional to the increase in the 
number of voluntaries and co-operatives 
during this period.” 

According to the same authority, “by 
establishing closer working arrangements 
with the retailer, the wholesaler has been 
able to increase his average order size, 
to reduce his selling efforts and to es- 
tablish regular schedules for sales calls 
and deliveries. All these moves have 
tended to reduce the expense of the 
physical handling of merchandise.” 

Other wholesale grocers have found 
different means of working closely with 
their retail trade. Co-operative adver- 
tising, merchandising aids and weekly 
price specials have all been employed 
effectively to this end. That both whole- 
salers and retailers have benefited ma- 
terially from this closer co-operation goes 
without saying, and as the practice in- 
creases still more advantages will accrue. 


Averting Price Ceilings 
re) 


While at the moment it does not appear 
that there is much likelihood of price ceil- 
ings being established for flour, events 
are moving so rapidly that it is impos- 
sible to tell what tomorrow may bring. 
Virtually all are agreed that industry is 
better off without such ceilings, provid- 


ing they can be dispensed with. So far 
as flour is concerned, wholesale distribu- 
tors can be an important factor in so 
influencing market conditions as to ren- 
der the need of such restrictions unlikely. 

Competition is so keen among both 
wholesale and retail distributors of flour, 
not to mention millers, that consumers 
have little to fear over unjustified price 
advances. With literally thousands of 
both types of distributors competing 
against each other, each one eager for 
whatever volume he can get, this factor 
alone would prevent any unreasonable 
price rises. 

Not only does this competition exist 
among independent flour distributors, but 
the organized chain stores are also a 
powerful competitive element both among 
themselves and against the independent 
operators. This is another check against 
unwarranted price advances. Finally, 
Leon Henderson and the OPA are keep- 
ing a sharp watch on all prices, which 
in itself is a preventive against rising 
prices. 

However, wholesale flour distributors 
and their retail customers must realize 
that prices cannot stand still, and some 
advances are fully justified. Taxes, labor 
and the cost of raw materials, merely to 
mention three factors, make some ad- 
vances inevitable, a fact which is recog- 
nized by the government. The public 
must be educated to this situation, an 
undertaking which calls for plain, honest 
statements by both wholesale and retail 
flour distributors. In this way justified 
price advances may be made without 
unfavorable public reaction, and no phase 
of the flour distributing industry is more 
important than this at the present time. 


Dealer Recognition 
° 


We were very much interested in read- 
ing the following comment about dealer 
advertising in a recent issue of the New 
York Journal of Commerce: 

“A number of manufacturers, it is re- 
ported, have come to the conclusion that 
their advertising operations, in some re- 
spects, lack balance. This is particularly 
true in some cases with respect to an 
overemphasis on consumer advertising 
and an almost total lack of attention to 
dealer advertising. 

“Recent developments affecting a num- 
ber of ‘national brands’ of food products 
have indicated the futility of ‘selling the 
consumer’ without attending to the auxil- 
iary job of selling the dealer as well. The 
old argument that a retail store must 
carry the brands that the consuming 
public is accustomed to asking for has 
been pretty well dissipated in many in- 
stances through the effective use of mass 
distributing power behind competing dis- 
tributor-owned brands.” 
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With the Distributor 
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Vayr Martin, ..—_—_— 





There is much food for thought in 
these two paragraphs for the flour mill- 
ing and distributing industries, although 
flour millers, judging from the advertis- 
ing columns of THe NorrHwestern MILL- 
ER, are aware of the importance of dis- 
tributors. Wholesalers, in turn, who may 
be inclined to do some consumer adver- 
tising, should remember the importance 
of their retail grocery trade, and direct 
a proper proportion of their advertising 
expenditures in that direction. Only in 
that manner can an uneven merchandising 
set-up be avoided. 


Conserving Delivery 
Equipment 

1°] 

We have heard reports that wholesale 
grocers in several sections of the country 
are considering pooling their delivery 
services to retail] stores in an effort to 
conserve their trucks as long as possible. 
In some instances wholesale operators 
have already effected such efficiency in 
their delivery services that all trucks 
are going out properly loaded, routed 
so that there is no waste mileage, and in 
all ways used as conservatively as pos- 
sible. In such cases there is little to 
be gained from pooling resources. 

However, some wholesale grocers and 
flour jobbers are not so situated that 
they can control their delivery operations 
so effectively. They should examine 
every possibility of co-operating with 
other distributors in the delivery of their 
products, despite the obvious disadvan- 
tages of such a system. Trucks should 
not go out only partially loaded with 
flour. Retailers should be urged to buy 
in reasonable quantities so that-as few 
deliveries as possible will be made. 

As the war goes on the delivery emer- 
gency will likely become more serious. 
The present moment is the time to take 
steps to avoid this difficulty as long as 
possible. 


Ss i~] 


A Mutual Responsibility 
° 


That all branches of the food industry 
have a mutual responsibility in avoiding 
practices which inevitably would bring 
about complete government control was 
recently brought forcefully to the atten- 
tion of the National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers in an address by Paul S. 
Willis, president of the Associated Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America. 

Mr. Willis pointed out that “all of us 
have tried to give reassurance that there 
is an abundance of foods and that prices 
will not be runaway, and that the public 
can prevent a runaway by avoiding 
hoarding,” and later added that “all of 
us ought to assume the responsibility as 
a part of the whole industry.” 





This advice applies to wholesale dis. 
tributors of flour and other foods as 
much as it does to retail operators. Many 
retailers look to wholesalers for advice 
and counsel. Furthermore, in the care- 
ful operation of their own businesses the 
latter can do much to prevent those con- 
ditions which inevitably would bring 
about government control of the food 
industry. Certainly this is a goal worth 
striving for. 


Preventing Waste 
re) 


Wholesale flour distributors, as is the 
case with all other business men, are being 
called upon to salvage every possible 
bit of waste materials. This is an under- 
taking in which all employees should 
participate. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. has 
developed a plan whereby it appoints 
“waste wardens,” under which all em- 
ployees, from the head of the company 
to the office boy, take turns in acting 
in this capacity. Through such a plan a 
business benefits from the ideas of all. 

Broken sacks, paper and virtually all 
waste material originating in a whole- 
sale flour distributing business can in 
some way be salvaged. Because of exist- 
ing shortages this work is extremely im- 
portant. 


A Nutritional Drive 
re) 


Creation of the Nutrition Foundation, 
Inc., by a number of the largest food 
manufacturers in the country, with $800,- 
000 subscribed to underwrite its oper- 
ations, is evidence of the sincere interest 
of the food industry in improving the 
nation’s diet. Karl T. Compton, presi- 
dent of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and newly elected president of the 
foundation, says its purpose is “to aid in 
the discovery of scientific facts regarding 
nutrition and to aid in making these 
facts available to the public which cats 
foods, in such a manner that the diet 
of the American people may be improved 
as much as possible in the directions in- 
dicated by soundly established scientific 
findings.” 

Food manufacturers will not be alone 
in this drive, as distributors will be called 
upon to aid in the program. Where 
ever possible flour distributors will find 
it advantageeous to tie in with the work 
about to be undertaken. Flour, and )ar- 
ticularly the enriched product, is the most 
natural of all foods to be included in 
such a program. ; 

By co-operating in this nutritional 
work flour distributors will not only be 
helping themselves, but they likewise will 
be doing the consuming public a great 
favor. 
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(Continued from page 7.) 

law had been upheld by the Kansas su- 
preme court. But an amendment of the 
statute, by adding just 60 words, solved 
a lot of difficulties: “Provided further, 
That the provisions of this act shall not 
apply to any coupon, ticket, certificate, 
card or other device issued by a manu- 
facturer or packer, other than a whole- 
sale baker, which is redeemable for any 
goods, wares, or merchandise, free of 
charge or at less than the retail price 
thereof, either by the manufacturer or 
packer or their agents.” 

One judicial view that has been very 
lately followed in at least two states— 
Michigan and Massachusetts—was ex- 
pounded in 1888 by the New York Court 
of Appeals, in the case of People vs. 
Gilson, 109 N. Y. 389, 17 N. E. 343. 
That decision is interesting both because 
it was written by Mr. Justice Peckham, 
afterwards a member of the highest 
court of the land, and because it dealt 
with premium giving in the sale of food. 

In that case, a statute flatly forbade 
giving premiums in connection with the 
sale of any article of food. In a unani- 
mous opinion, the court adjudged the 
law to be unconstitutional. Here is the 
gist of the decision: 

No element of chance is involved in 
the conventional premium giving plan. 
Therefore, the plan cannot be banned 
on a theory that it partakes of the na- 
ture of a lottery. 

Dismissing a contention that the law 
tended to guard against adulteration of 
food, the court said: “The reasoning of 
counsel for the people is based upon the 
theory that no one will sell, as a matter 
of permanent business, an article at a 
price below what it costs him to procure 
it; and if he sell his coffee (in this 
instance) as the price thereof with other 
dealers, when he adds a gift at the time 
of the sale, he thereby reduces his profits 
below that of his competitor, and, in 
order to prevent such a loss, he will 
necessarily and inevitably sell an inferior 
or adulterated article. We think the 
reasoning is not sound. . It may 
simply be the old story of a small profit 
on large sales, instead of a large profit 
on small sales.” The court observed 
that there were existing laws that amply 
would deal with adulteration of food, 
and then concluded that the statute, “in 
reality was passed for the purpose of 
protecting those dealers in food articles 
who preferred not to engage in this kind 
of business in connection therewith, and 
who therefore desired to prevent anyone 
else from engaging in it.” 

Knocking down another prop that had 
been set up in an effort to support the 
statute, Judge Peckham’s opinion pro- 
ceeds: “I lay no stress upon the argu- 
ment that this kind of transaction nat- 
urally induces people to purchase more 
than they want of an article of food, 
in order to get the other article with it 
which comes to them in the shape of a 
gift, and the poorer people are led to 
extravagance in outlay. It may be re- 
marked that in purchasing articles of 
food, even if one purchases more than 
is absolutely necessary, the food need not 
be, and in all probability is not, wasted. 
But, aside from that, the argument is 
directed to that class of sumptuary legis- 
lation which, while good enough in some 
Phases, is, when carried to minute de- 
tails, simply unauthorized and illegal.” 











A Survey of Statutes Governing Premiums 


UR study of statutes bearing upon 

the subject of this article dis- 

closes no federal law or regula- 
tion that restricts any premium practice 
commonly followed in the sale of mill 
products. Congress seems to have found 
no occasion to exercise its power in this 
regard, respecting the sale or shipment 
of goods in interstate commerce. 

But numerous are the risks of running 
into chastisement by Uncle Sam for those 
who blend into premium giving elements 
of fraud, dishonesty, etc. There are the 
postal laws to discourage use of the mails 
in furthering any scheme in which inheres 
an element of fraud, (In this connection 
it is to be noted that the penal statutes 
against misuse of the mails in perpetrat- 
ing frauds apply to radio broadcasting of 
solicitation of correspondence in the aid 
of a fraudulent scheme, as well as to 
mailed solicitation.) The mails are, also, 
closed to schemes involving lottery de- 
vices. 

Infinite are the possibilities of running 
afoul the federal trade commission or 
some other governmental agency if one be 
inclined to engage in an unholy trade 
practice. Just one hypothetical case rises 
by imagining a miller giving a pair of 
loaded dice away with each package of 
pancake flour. 


Interstate Commerce 


Despite the assumed fact that most mill 
products are originally sold in interstate 
commerce, within the constitutional pro- 
hibition against the burdening of such 
commerce by state legislation, state laws 
cut a vital figure in premium giving. 

Where a consumer buys from a local 
dealer a package and utilizes a premium 
coupon accompanying the package, the 
premium transaction is regarded as be- 
ing intrastate in character, and therefore 
subject to local statutes. This is so, be- 
cause the purchase by the consumer from 
the retailer is a local affair, although the 
coupon may be sent outside the state 
for redemption. To bring the transaction 
within the protecting arms of interstate 
commerce, the sale must be consummated 
in a state other than that of the buyer’s 


residence and the coupon must come to 
him in the original package. 


State Law Status 


Frank H. Waggoner, editor of Premium 
Practice and author of “Premium Adver- 
tising as a Selling Force” (Harper & Bros., 
1939), in his “Annual Guide to Premium 
Laws” September, 1941, issue of Premium 
Practise observes: 

“There are now 33 states that may be 
said to be without anti-premium or gen- 
erally restrictive laws affecting premium 
use, and in such states premiums may be 
freely used by retailers as well as man- 
ufacturers. They are Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Neb- 
raska, South Dakota, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, 
California and Oregon.” 


Exemption Clauses 


In at least four states, the miller is 
benefited by exemption provisions, as 
shown below: 

Kansas.—(Gen. Stats., sec. 19-2210, as 
amended by Laws, 1941, chap. 193): Bur- 
dens premium giving, but provides that 
the “act shall not apply to any coupon, tick- 
et, certificate, card or other device issued 
by a manufacturer or packer, other than 
a wholesale baker, which is redeemable 
for any goods * * * free of charge or at 
less than the retail price thereof, either 
by the manufacturer or packer or their 
agents.” 

North Dakota—(Comp. Laws, Supp., 
sec. 3020 al): Licensing provisions do 
“not apply to using or furnishing coupons, 
tickets, certificates, cards or similar de- 
vices contained in or attached to the 
original package of said goods * * * by the 
manufacturer, jobber, distributor or pack- 
er thereof and directly redeemable by the 
manufacturer, jobber, distributor or pack- 
er.” 

Washington.—(Rev. Stats. secs. 8359- 
8361, as amended by Laws, 1939, chap. 
31): Licensing provisions carry this pro- 
viso: “Nothing in this act, or any other 


statute or ordinance of this state, shall 
apply to the issuance and direct redemp- 
tion by a manufacturer of a premium 
coupon, certificate, or similar device, or 
prevent him or it from issuing and di- 
rectly redeeming such premium coupon,” 
etc., “which, however, shall not be issued, 
circulated or distributed by retail ven- 
dors except when contained in or at- 
tached to an original package.” 


Wisconsin.—(Stats. sec. 100.15): Pro- 
hibitory provisions carry proviso that they 
do “not apply to any coupon, certificate 
or similar device which is within, at- 
tached to, or a part of any package or 
container as packed by the original man- 
ufacturer and is directly redeemed by 
such manufacturer.” 


Idaho, Moutene 


These two states have statutes (Idaho 
Code, 1932, secs. 17-3916, 17-3917 and 
Montana Revised Codes, secs. 2430, 2431 ) 
which in differing wording produce sub- 
stantially the same result—a ban upon 
coupon use. No other state has a sim- 
ilar law. 

Amongst others, aspects of state laws 
are summarized in the above mentioned 
article by Mr. Waggoner, as follows: 


Cash Value on Coupons 


“The following states require that the 
cash value of trading stamps or coupons 
be imprinted on their face: Indiana, Mary- 
land, Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin, New Hampshire and 
Utah. 

“These laws are practically not en- 
forced, although they may be at the in- 
stance of any one who wishes to make 
a complaint. Therefore, premium users 
offering merchandise redemptions usually 
assign a nominal value to their stamps or 
coupons, such as 1-10 of a cent.” 


Enclosure Premiums 


“With the amendment to the State 
Food Law of Nebraska, which repealed 
the prohibition against enclosing pre- 
miums in packages with food products, 
Montana is the only state that now pro- 
hibits enclosed premiums. Such provision 
is a part of its antipremium law.” 








And, finally, the court refused to sup- 
port the statute as providing a tendency 
to prevent fraud or deception in busi- 
ness, there being other laws to guard 
against any such abuses. 

In the Michigan case hereinbefore men- 
tioned, the precise question presented to 
the court was limited to premium giving 
by retail dealers in gasoline, but the 
court did broadly declare: “There is no 
reasonable relationship between the pro- 
hibition of the giving of a premium and 
the protection of the public health, mor- 
als, safety and welfare.” 

Although the Michigan supreme court 
did not deal with a statute purporting 
to limit the right of millers to give pre- 
miums, the opinion’s reasoning is obvi- 
ously broad enough to indicate that the 
court’s decision and reasoning in such 
a situation would be the same. 

As supporting its views and as holding 
“that the giving of premiums or trad- 
ing stamps with the purchase of com- 


modities is a legitimate business practice 
which is protected by the due process 
clause” of a constitution, the court cites 
decisions of the appellate courts of Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, New York, Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire, Vermont, Min- 
nesota, California, Colorado, Virginia, 
Alabama, Nebraska and Kentucky. 

The opinion follows about the same 
pattern as that of Judge Peckham, there- 
by indicating that opponents of premium 
giving have been unable to dig up any 
new legal arguments of substantial na- 
ture in the course of 53 years, although 
they have been able in some instances 
to convince courts that there is merit 
in their objections, despite many ad- 
verse rulings. 

Here are some points declared by the 
Michigan court which either were nof 
covered in the New York case, or which 
are touched up a bit by the court: 

“The mere fact that the legislature 
labels the giving of a premium with a 


sale of gasoline as a ‘destructive trade 
practice’ does not make it such nor ren- 
der the practice subject to prohibition.” 

Giving a water glass with five gal- 
lons of gasoline is not a species of lottery 


_or. gambling. 


“There is no logical connection between 
the practice of giving a premium and a 
tendency to defraud the public... . If 
any dealer sells inferior gasoline, his 
customers will discover the fact at once, 
premium or no premium, and the dealers 
handling nationally known brands will 
retain their business not only through 
their advertising, but by selling a meri- 
torious and satisfactory product.” 

Since motorists buy only as much gas- 
oline as they need, regardless of induce- 
ments, there clearly can be no “lure to 
improvidence.” (The United States Su- 
preme Court has decided that premium 
giving might be a lure to improvidence 
on the part of buyers.) 

Premium giving cannot be regarded as 
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tending to provoke demoralizing contests priety in his means of accomplishing hibiting or burdening premium giving 
between competitors, to the public preju- this result must be shown. What is the may be supported will be found in the dis- 
dice, by producing larger and more val- impropriety in giving a premium? .. . senting opinion of Mr. Justice McAllis- 
uable premiums or price cutting. “Any By giving a premium, defendant was ter, of the Michigan court, in which Mr. 
tendency that the giving of premiums merely offering the purchasing public Justice Potter concurred. Summarizing, 
might have toward promoting a price more for its money. . . . It must be at the conclusion of a long dissenting 
war is not an evil sought to be elim- held that since the legislature permits opinion, Judge McAllister declared: 
inated by the legislature.” competition between retail gasoline deal- “Various states of facts, it would ap- 
“Until the legislature sees fit to elim- ers, the giving of a premium is a legiti- pear, can be reasonably conceived that 
inate all competition between retail gaso- mate trade practice.” could justify the legislature in enacting 
line dealers, the mere fact that one An exhaustive summary of the grounds this statute; many have been outlined in 
dealer manages to take trade away from upon which the United States Supreme the cases. The legislature may have had 
his rivals in business cannot be held to Court and some of the state appellate in mind that the ordinary gasoline dis- 
be a detrimental practice. Some impro- courts have concluded that statutes pro- tributor usually is not a dealer in china 





STANDARD Milling Company mills high 
protein flours that make delicious hard rolls and 
hearth bread. Properly fermented and properly 
baked, these flours produce a rich nutty flavor 
and desirable crust character. Ask the “Standard” 

GENERAL OFFICES representative for the particular flour that will best 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. produce the kind of hard rolls you want to make. 
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and glassware and other merchandiy 
distributed in a well organized, mathe. 
matically planned premium system, anj 
that premium companies organized on , 
large scale are necessary adjuncts; that 
legitimate business is virtually coerce; 
into paying tribute to such organization 
in order to compete; that the exclusiy 
advantage given by contract betwee, 
such a premium organization and , 
dealer selected in a certain district wp. 
fairly deprived other legitimate dealer; 
of their customers; that the introdu. 
tion of such middlemen increases the 
costs to the buyer and seller of petroleum 
products, and that they were both to be 
protected by such legislation; that such 
a practice thrust an additional and un. 
necessary cost on distribution which must 
ultimately be borne by the public, and 
under a competitive system, it cannot 
be successfully resisted by individuals; 
that if such dealers did not enter into 
the plan of a premium company or into 
the business of giving premiums, price 
cutting would necessarily follow on the 
part of those not partaking in such a 
plan; and that in a market where con- 
sumption does not substantially vary with 
prices a price war would have evil effects 
upon the public and the individual sell- 
ers with a possible extermination of those 
who were not able to survive such price 
war, and a resultant tendency to elin- 
inate competition. 

“The legislature could have believed 
that it was contrary to the public in- 
terest that citizens should be deceived 
by trade methods and stratagems into a 
mistaken belief that they received some- 
thing for nothing; that the public was 
entitled to know the real price of the 
commodities it paid for, and that, in 
view of the foregoing it was determined 
that such businesses were parasitica] and 
should be eliminated ; needless middlemen, 
adding their profits to the costs of neces- 
sities, removed from the stream of trade, 
and dangers of price wars averted }y 
the enactment of such a statute.” 


LEGISLATURE’S DISCRETION 


It will be seen from what goes before 
that although constitutional law is in- 
volved in solving questions concerning 
the validity of statutory prohibition of 
premium giving, the decisive factors de- 
pend upon facts, as viewed from dif- 
ferent judicial eyes. One of the prir- 
cipal facts is whether or not the average 
retail buyer is a semi-dumb sort of per- 
son who is incapable of understanding 
that a premium is not a Christmas pres 
ent or who is apt to contract diabetes 
or some other ailment through eating 
too much of something in order to get 
the premiums that come with it. The 
fact that learned judges disagree on that 
point indicates that at least some of 
them are better posted on law than o 
human nature. 

Even where courts are in doubt as to 
the existence of justification for the 
enactment of a law, some may go as fat 
as did the Kansas supreme court whet 
it said in the case of State vs. Crosby; 
103 Kan. 733: “There may be room fo 
fair debate as whether the suppressio! 
of trading stamps as heretofore used, 
their virtual suppression, for that is 
what the licensing act amounts to, w 
worth the attention of the legislature of 
a free state; but legislation may be ‘- 
advised, puerile or faux pas and yt 
not be unconstitutional, and the remed! 
for all such legislation must come from 
the legislature.” 
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Food distributors can increase their sales volume and serve their baker and 
grocer customers better by offering the Colorado Milling and Elevator Com- 
pany’s complete line of hard spring wheat flours, hard winter wheat flours, 
soft red winter wheat flours, plain, enriched and self-rising, and Pikes Peak 


Cake Flour—in straight or assorted cars. 






27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


Stouineg the Bahar 6f America, for over Sb Years 
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ELEVATOR MEN ENLIST INZFORGING 
NATION’S VITAL WAR FOOD WEAPON 


Unprecedented Problems of Storage Operation Considered at 
Annual Convention of Grain Elevator Superintendents—Dan- 
gers From Plant Sabotage, Bombs and Fire Studied 


By RicHarp E. MILier 
Assistant Technical Editor of THe NortTHWESTERN MILLER 


Omana, Nes.—The huge grain carry- 
over—and prospects for big crops this 
year—were considered from two view- 
points during the annual convention of 
the Society of Grain Elevator Superin- 
tendents, held here April 9-11. To the 
grain trade these stocks present a chal- 
lenge, for they are one of America’s 
greatest war weapons. At the same 
time, it was pointed out they create un- 
problems of operation. 
Transportation facilities are already 
overloaded; storage must be provided in 
the face of demands for building ma- 
terials needed in many phases of the 
war program. 

The grain elevator industry has 
pledged to do the best it can with the 
tools it has and those it may obtain; 
and to the elevator superintendent, un- 
der whose direct supervision the actual 
movement of this great quantity of 
grain will take place, falls the task of 
making the most of these tools. 

The program for the convention cov- 
ered five subject groups. First came 
the direct role of the grain trade in the 
war. Then came secondary war prob- 
lems, typified by priorities and protec- 
tion of plants against sabotage and 
bombing. Third was safety—for man 
power must be conserved. Also accent- 
ed this year were problems of opera- 
tion which always face the elevator op- 
erative, and rounding out the program 
were such borderline subjects as grain 
chemurgy, enrichment, personnel work 
and grain improvement. 

R. M. Scoular, president of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange, welcomed the super- 
intendents with an address timed to 
problems of the moment. He pictured 
briefly the forms of government at work 
in the world today, and drove home the 
point that democracy must now prove 
itself efficient enough to survive. The 
elevator superintendent, he said, would 
play a major part in providing that 
proof. 

Dealing with the same theme, J. L. 
Welsh, vice president of the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Association, said 
that the grain trade must give every 
possible assistance to government offi- 
cials in the work of conserving the na- 
tion’s grain, through maximum accelera- 
tion of both trading and shipping prac- 
tices. Compared with the situation be- 
fore harvest in 1941, he stated, there 
was 100,000,000 bus less storage ca- 
pacity this year. He felt that to handle 
the new crop it would be necessary to 
build much additional storage, not on 
farms, but at the markets. 


precedented 





THREE MAJOR EMERGENCIES 
Although the address by Frank A. 
Theis, president of Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo., was nom- 
inally concerned with the relationship 
between the “front office” and the su- 
perintendent, he, too, dwelt upon the 
problems war has brought to grain men. 
With a big job to do, he said, there 
must be loyalty and support on the 





part of the superintendent, while the 
office must show appreciation and un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. Theis reminded his audience 
briefly of the drastic changes that have 
taken place in the grain handling sys- 
tem in recent years. The industry has 
faced three major emergencies, he said 
—the first World War, the beginning 
of the government grain program which, 
during the depression, brought great ac- 
cumulations of grain to the lowest cash 
value ever known, and the present war. 
Some of the problems might seem al- 
most insurmountable, he said, but he 
felt he was speaking for all when he 
stated: 

“We are willing to accept the chal- 
lenge and we will do the job!” 

Mr. Theis was particularly concerned 
with the need for expeditious handling. 
He warned that if the grain industry 
could not do the job itself, rules and 
restrictions from which it might never 
again be free would of necessity be 
placed upon it by the government. One 
suggestion to avoid congestion at har- 
vest time was for a permit system to 
be established, through which no cars 
would reach the yards unless means for 
their disposal was certain. 

In two months, Mr. Theis said, wheat 
would be moving in Texas. That meant 
the problem was not one of the future, 
but of the present. The crop must flow 
efficiently, or the industry would take 
the blame. And the accomplishment of 
the big job ahead, he felt, would not 
only serve its own end but would be 
one of the best means of proving to the 
public that our present social order was 
workable. 

More reasons for the elevator super- 
intendent studying wartime loading and 
shipping were suggested by Arthur Mc- 
Kinley, vice president of the Omaha 
Elevator Co. He described the war as 
one of “movement,” and called move- 
ment the extra ingredient of production. 
Urging the loading of bins and cars to 
their maximum, he suggested a_thor- 
ough examination, by the elevator man, 
of the handling system in each plant. 


PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE 


Another phase of elevator operation 
that has sprung more prominently into 
the general picture is protection against 
fire. With the probability that rebuild- 
ing may be virtually impossible, and 
because every cubic inch of space is 
needed, the necessity for safeguards 
against loss by fire and explosion is now 
more appreciated. C. R. McCotter, of 
the National Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
discussed these safeguards, going back 
over the past year to cite the major 
fires that have destroyed millions of 
dollars’ worth of property. That these 
might have been prevented was illus- 
trated by his analysis of their causes. 

Plant protection is not now concerned 
only with fires and explosions from 
“natural” causes. To every industrial 
plant the word “sabotage” brings a fur- 





ther danger. That the government has 
for months been awake to the possibili- 
ties of such destruction was brought out 
forcibly by Sergeant Leroy Besler, of 
the Omaha Police Department, who is a 
member of the bureau detailed to inves- 
tigate—and prevent—subversive activi- 
ties. 
PRIORITY RATINGS EXPLAINED 

The priority situation is an ever- 
changing one but, according to B. N. 
Kilbourn, analyst for the War Produc- 
tion Board, any step taken by the board 
is based upon fundamental principles of 
the priority system. These are, first, 
that any order placed under a rating 
must be accepted and must be filled in 
its turn. Second, no inventories must be 
allowed beyond a practical working min- 
imum. Mr. Kilbourn explained the dif- 
ferent ratings, and said that the spirit 
of the priority movement was to “get 
along with what we have.” 

Gilbert Lane, superintendent for the 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago, 
newly elected president of the society, 
revealed another facet of elevator op- 
eration which grows in importance to- 
day. His topic was centered around the 
qualities of a supervisor, and he pointed 
out that in the hands of the 1,200,000 
men who hold some type of supervisory 
job in this nation rests the task of 
leading the industrial program. Many 
demands would in coming months be put 
on the men in charge of elevators, he 
said. These demands could be met only 
with hard work—and more hard work. 

Two speakers covered the subject of 
safety: H. C. Brand, superintendent for 
Quaker Oats Co. at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
and R. E. Walter, safety director of the 
Nebraska Power Co. Mr. Brand has 





@ A SON IN SERVICE @ 





Here, just before getting his wings, is 
Daniel T. Felix, Jr., son of a veteran 


Pittsburgh flour broker. The picture was 
in the mail, the other day, to C. P. Wal- 
ton, Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, 
Minn., whose flour the elder Felix has 
handled for many a year. Young Dan is 
now at the Naval Base at Norfolk, Va. 
Mr. Felix writes to his old friend: “Dan 
has always asked us not to worry about 
him, as he feels that right thinking will 
be more helpful to him now than any- 
thing else; and that if we worry, that will 
worry him, and do neither of us any 
good.” 
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been active in safety work for years 
(his firm this year won a society cup 
for operating 88,667 man hours without 
a lost time accident) and his talk re- 
flected the means by which this was ac- 
complished. 

Salvage practice was treated by Jack 
Coughlin, superintendent for the Brooks 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis. Grover 
Meyer, of the Kansas City Power & 
Light Co., held an electrical problem 
forum. Richard E. Miller, of Tue 
NorTHwestern Mitter, Minneapolis, «is- 
cussed infestation; Jerry Lacy, super- 
intendent for the Westcentral Co-opera- 
tive Grain Co., Omaha, talked about 
electrical maintenance; Robert Land, 
superintendent of the Omaha Elevator 
Co., spoke on the drying of grain, and 
Charles Grossman, superintendent for 
the Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., Omaha, 
explained difficulties arising from the 
practice of dual grading. The preven- 
tion of dust explosions through proper 
venting was examined by H. L. Hein- 
rickson, superintendent for the Ter- 
minal Grain Corp., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Subjects not directly relating to grain 
elevator operation included a discussion 
of chemurgy, by Dr. Leo M. Christen- 
sen, who is in charge of the chemurgy 
project for the state of Nebraska. Dr. 
Christensen gave an illuminating analysis 
of the rubber situation, describing both 
natural and synthetic substitutes for the 
rubber heretofore obtained principally 
from the Dutch East Indies. While 
progress would be slow, he said, within 
a few years this country would be able 
to produce important quantities of both 
types of rubber. 


THE ENRICHMENT PROGRAM 


The grain man has so far been little 
affected by the enrichment program. 
James M. Doty, of Merck & Co., Inc, 
outlined for the convention the essen- 
tials of the enrichment movement and 
pointed out that although there is no 
immediate need for the elevator man to 
consider the binning of wheat in respect 
to its vitamin content, such a considera- 
tion might be necessary in the future. 
He outlined the different vitamins and 
explained variations that exist in the 
vitamin contents of various wheats. 
Since some wheats are particularly high 
in certain of the vitamins, he felt that 
furthe? research might reveal the feasi- 
bility of selecting wheat on that basis. 
If the miller should want it, the ele- 
vator men would have to provide it, he 
said. 

Grain improvement work was dis- 
cussed by Glenn H. LeDioyt, of the 
Nebraska Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion, and by K. S. Quisenberry, of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Mois- 
ture tests came in for consideration by 
Harold Wilber, superintendent for the 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., De- 
catur, Ill. T. C. Manning, superintend- 
ent for the Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., discussed foremanship, and 
various society affairs were reviewed 
by Vincent Shea, superintendent for the 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis, 
and Charles Walker, superintendent 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Omaha. 
Oscar Olsen, superintendent for the Pea- 
vey-Duluth Terminal Elevator Co., Du- 
luth, Minn., reported for the safety com- 
mittee, which awarded 10 cups to su- 
perintendents during the banquet that 
concluded the convention. 

Paul H. Christensen, general super- 
intendent for the Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co., Minneapolis, the retiring presi- 
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dent, presided at several of the sessions. 
Other leaders were Gilbert Lane, the 
new president, and R. B. Pow, super- 
jntendent for the Reliance Grain Co., 
Ltd., Fort William, Ont. Mr. Pow also 
gave an inspirational address on the war 
and the unity of those aligned against 
the axis. Another special talk was made 
by Major General F. E. Uhl, of the 
United States Army, who outlined the 
food requirements of the army and told 
something of the way in which they were 
filled. 

Officers elected for the year included, 
in addition to Mr. Lane, R. B. Pow, 
who stepped up from second to first 
vice president, and Herbert Brand, who 
became second vice president. Dean N. 
Clark, Chicago, is secretary-treasurer. 


LETTERS + ~ 


MILLFEED PRICE CONTROL 
IN WORLD WAR I 


Epirvor THe NorTHWwEsTerN MILLER: 

You asked me what developed in 
World War I when the Milling Division 
of the Food Administration placed a 
ceiling over prices of millfeed. 

Before doing that, I think it might 
clarify the situation to describe condi- 
tions then existing. 

From the middle of June to the latter 








part of December, 1917, bran had ad- 


vanced about $12 ton; middlings about $6. 
Just before Christmas, 1917, the com- 
parative prices of feed and coarse grains, 
all brought to a Buffalo basis, were ap- 
proximately as follows, per ton, bulk: 


UREN vio 9500490946999 96 $76.65 
LE eee ree re ere rer 38.00 
RS ere ace ee 42.50 
DT nicaae ag 6W st aedenees's 62.50 
ee a circa we awcaene> 50.00 


A ceiling had been placed over the 
price of wheat by the administration. 
Considering that fact, it seemed to our 
committee that it would be only fair 
to the farmer to place a ceiling over the 
price that he would have to pay for the 
bran and middlings from his wheat, and 
because of the high price of corn, as men- 
tioned above ($1.75 bu, or $62.50 ton) we 
were afraid that if a ceiling were not 
placed over millfeed prices, they might 
climb to the corn and oats prices. The 
above explains why we then thought it 
necessary to, in effect, fix millfeed prices, 
because under the circumstances the plac- 
ing of the ceiling had the very definite 
effect of fixing the prices. 

What we are most interested in now 
is the results of our action effective 
Christmas, 1917, to place ceilings on feed 
prices, equivalent to bran, bulk Buffalo, 
$29.14. This left the comparative sell- 
ing prices of millfeed, corn and oats as 


follows, all brought to a bulk Buffalo 
basis: 


eee 
ER ere 81.14 
MRR Thdrecicecsseusws 44.14 
MOS cs ekassdescnnck ts 62.50 
Ll Gee eee 50.00 


In other words, we put the price of 
bran to léss than half the price of corn. 
What was the natural result? Every- 
body wanted every pound of the bargain- 
Priced feed that they could get. It was 
Just natural that there should be a wild 
“grab” for it. The inevitable result was 
that some feeders were able to get and 
hoard more than their share, which in 
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turn meant that others could not get 
enough to cover their actual requirements. 
Under these conditions it was only nat- 
ural that we in Washington should have 
been bombarded with demands from all 
parts of the country that the administra- 
tion require mills to ship more of their 
millfeed products to their particular sec- 
tion. For instance, my attitude toward 
the Pacific Coast became a mixture of 
unbounded admiration and also very con- 
siderable cussing on my part because va- 
rious interests there seemed to be able 
to do such wonderful teamwork in the 
placing of their demands before us. 
Bankers’ associations wired us that their 
cattle were starving. Cattlemen’s asso- 
ciations wired us the same. You could 
almost see the skeletons of the dying ani- 
mals in the Pacific Coast states, or the 
pleading eyes of their cattle just be- 
fore their last gasp, begging for an 
extra teaspoonful of bran to cheer them 
on their way toward their future etherial 
green pastures. 

New Englanders were a close second 
in demanding shipments on a prefer- 
ential basis. Their babies were going 
without milk because their cows were 
drying up and sure to die unless mills 
were required under war authority to 
send a larger proportion of their feed 
products to those states. This situation 
grew worse and worse as time went on, 
until in December, 1918, the ceiling on 
prices was removed and the price of 
bran immediately jumped to around $45 
basis, bulk, Chicago, with the price of 
corn then averaging about $51.87, bulk, 
Chicago. 

Then a miracle happened. The man 
who a week before had been most active 
in demanding that more millfeed be 
shipped into New England to prevent 
starvation of dairy animals was tele- 
graphing us in Washington to the effect 
that there was such a surplus of millfeed 
in those states that we must require that 
mills divert feed in transit to other 
points. I asked this man, who had been 
a personal friend of many _ years’ 
standing, to please advise me whether 
he had been lying the week before or was 
then lying as to feed supplies in the New 
England states. 

I think the above will explain why I 
personally consider it unwise to place 
a ceiling over millfeed prices unless or 
until those prices show a much greater 
tendency toward “running away” than 
they are showing at present. 

The minute artificial regulations are 
placed on prices of a commodity such as 
millfeed, that minute there is sure to 
start an unnatural flow of the com- 
modity, with some sections getting more 
than their share, and even some buyers 
more than their share, with a resulting 
unfair shortage in other sections and by 
other individual buyers. Also, on the same 
basis that “one crime leads to another,” 
one regulation inevitably leads to not 
only another, but to many others—even 
hundreds of other regulations. This was 
borne out in World War I, when multi- 
tudinous regulations finally led to the 
naming of a ceiling on flour and millfeed 
prices to each individual mill in the coun- 
try, from the largest to the smallest. 

I realize that a layman reading the 
above might look on it as an argument 
by a miller, on a selfish basis, against a 
ceiling on the prices of his products, but 
of course any miller knows that it makes 
no difference whatever to millers in the 
long run what the level of millfeed prices 
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e A VICTORY FLAG GOES UP * 
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To celebrate 100% participation by all 1,200 employees in the company’s 
plan for buying Defense Savings Bonds out of weekly deductions from pay, 
Roche patriots climbed to the top of the 200-ft tower of the main building at 
Roche Park and ran up a special Victory flag. At left Bruce Rowen of the 
engineering department is about to haul up the Stars and Stripes first, at ex- 
treme right Miss Eloise Luster of the manufacturing department is holding the 
V-for-Victory flag. Sales Manager John Schriever is bugling “To the Colors.” 
Co-chairmen of the defense bond committee, Oscar Zeitz and Paul Cardinal, 
heads of the financial department and vitamin division respectively, are smiling. 
Near them, the assembled personnel has just listened to a brief address by 


President Elmer Bobst and has sung “The Star Spangled Banner.” 


The aggre- 


gate purchases will exceed $100,000 a year. 





may be, so long as freight differences 
are taken into consideration. Of course, 
today it would be an enormous loss to 
the milling industry to say that mills had 
to practically give away their millfeeds, 
but millers know that returns from mill- 
feed are really only a part in the figur- 
ing of the cost of the primary product— 
flour. I believe that it is considered by 


the mills of the country as a whole that 
frequently a strong advance in millfeed 
prices finally acts to develop serious 
losses to the mills when the decline in 
prices comes, as it always has done, with 
changing conditions. 
Yours truly, 
Frep J. Lincuam, 
President, Federal Mill, Inc. 





Kansas Wheat Protein Map Is 
By-product of Loan Program 


A Kansas wheat protein map report- 
ing analysis on 16,301 samples of farm 
loan wheat made by the Kansas Grain 
Inspection Department has just been 
published by the state AAA office at 
Manhattan. This is declared to be the 
best public record of protein in Kansas 
wheat ever compiled and a valuable by- 
product of the government wheat loan 
program. Dr. John H. Parker, director 
of the Kansas Wheat Improvement As- 
sociation, makes this comment on the 
work: 

“The average protein content of these 
16,301 samples of the 1941 crop is 13.6%, 
right in line with what millers need to 
make bakers flour. The number of farm 
loan samples tested for protein in east- 
ern counties is small, too small to make 
reliable county averages. Larger num- 
bers in central and western Kansas make 
the county and district averages much 
more reliable. 

“The average protein content of 405 
samples from eastern Kansas is 13.8%. 
This is higher than usual and higher 
than can ‘ordinarily be expected in this 
humid area. The large acreage of Kaw- 
vale, a semihard wheat but classed as a 
soft wheat under federal grain grades, 
in eastern Kansas is in part responsible 
for this high average protein figure. 


“The average protein content of 7,545 
samples from central Kansas is 12.8%. 
Eleven of the 35 counties in central 
Kansas have average protein of 13% or 
more. Only one county, Stafford, had an 
average of less than 12% protein. Wheat 
yields in this county were well above av- 
erage in 1941. Wheat seldom produces 
maximum yield and maximum protein. 

The average protein content of 8,351 
samples from western Kansas is 14.2%. 
Five of the 31 counties in this district 
have average protein of 15% or higher. 
All five of these counties are in the south- 
ern half of the western third of the state, 
where wheat is grown on rich, heavy 
soils under semiarid conditions. 

“Grain dealers, millers and bakers can- 
not safely use this protein map of the 
1941 Kansas crop as a guide to the pro- 
tein content of the 1942 crop. In fact, ex- 
perienced agronomists believe that heavy 
rains last fall, with consequent greater 
leaching and less soil nitrification, point 
to probable lower than average protein 
content of much of the wheat in central, 
especially south central, Kansas this year. 
April rainfall and weather conditions 
during the 25- to 30-day fruiting period, 
from heading to ripening, are also im- 
portant factors in determining the pro- 
tein content, as well as the yield and 
test weight of wheat in Kansas.” 
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Wheat Dethronedas War Alters 
Western Canadian Farm Picture 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


aS =. 
WALL~ROGALSKY MI LLING CO. 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS 








KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
e 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Man.—The 
picture in western Canada will be vastly 


WINNIPEG, agricultural 
changed this year. Wheat is no longer 
king and is well down on the list of 
agricultural commodities for 
Wheat has been de- 
throned only because of the huge exist- 


required 
wartime needs. 


ing surpluses in North America. 

Government authorities and others 
are stressing the need of increased pro- 
duction of feeding grains, oil seed crops, 
livestock and dairy products. Compe- 
tent authorities estimate that Canada 
will need at least 160,000,000 bus of bar- 
ley, 20,000,000 bus of flax, increased 
quantities of oats and other feeds to 
meet the needs of a larger livestock 
population and the output of butter, 
milk, cheese, eggs, etc. 

The wheat acreage is expected to 
total close to 20,000,000, or probably 
more than 7,750,000 under the all-time 
high. However, the acreage to oats, 
barley and flax is expected to show a 
substantial increase and possibly reach 
new all-time highs. With favorable 
weather and growing conditions pro- 
duction may soar to figures never before 
reached in the history of grain produc- 
tion in western Canada. 

Hog and cattle numbers will probably 
be greater than ever before and the pro- 
duction of meat products, dairy products 
and eggs may easily establish a new 
record for the West. 

Producers have been guaranteed a 
minimum price of $2.25 bu for No. 1 
c.w. flax, 46c for No. 2 ¢.w. oats, and 
60c for barley, basis No. 2 c.w. six row. 
Every effort is being made to encourage 
the increased production of the various 
grains in the best adapted areas. 

D. G. McKenzie, chairman of the 
board of grain commissioners, states 
that due to diversification in farming 
wheat growing has become relatively less 
important in the economy of agriculture, 
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and as a result of the war market de. 
mands for wheat have been minimized 
and little is being exported outside of 
the British market. At the same time 
Britain is able to take all other farm 
products as rapidly as they can be pro. 
duced. 

Turning to the oil situation we find 
that a total of 450,000,000 lbs of fats 
and oils, butter excluded, are used an- 
nually in Canada. Of this, between 
200,000,000 and 250,000,000 Ibs have been 
imported from points in the Pacific now 
held by the Japanese. With this source 
of supply cut off, the Dominion inust 
double its production of oils and fats, 

The national barley and linseed flax 
committee reports the three sources of 
vegetable fats are in sunflowers, soy- 
beans and flaxseed. Sunflowers and soy- 
beans are still in the experimental stages, 
leaving flax the only crop in which pro- 
duction can be increased. 

“Less wheat, more feed grains, more 
livestock and more flax must be the 
watchword. With the war over, what 
then? We cannot say, but we must 
deal with first things first,’ Dr. K. W. 
Neatby, director of the agricultural de- 
partment of the North-West Line Ele- 
vators Association, said, in outlining 
changes that producers in western Can- 
ada are being asked to make this year 
in their farm practices to meet war 
needs. 

“We do not know how long the war 
will last,’ he said. “Let us remember 
that it is much easier to step up whieat 
production at short notice than to in- 
crease the production of farm products 
now in such urgent demand.” 

Officials point out that wheat acreage 
is not likely to be reduced greatly on the 
open plains area where the best wheat 
is grown and can be produced at lower 
cost than in other areas. However, a 
substantial reduction is almost certain 
to occur in areas best suited to other 
grains and livestock. 
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Look 
SVOY 


* FAMILY FLOURS 


» 5 grades of All-Purpose Family flours 
* 3 grades of Biscuit flours . 
* Spring Fancy Short Patent, flour 


* Wholewheat and Graham flours 
COVERING THE * PACKAGED FOOD PRODUCTS 


* Insured Cake flour ¢ Wholewheat Pancake 


* Pancake « Cream Breakfast Farina 
* Buckwheat Pancake * Wheat Cereal 
* BAKERY FLOURS 
J * 3 lines, 5 grades each, Kansas Bakers 
* 6 grades Spring Bakers 
” * 4 grades Cake, Cookie and Pastry flours 


* CRACKER FLOURS 


* 2 grades Sponge Flours 
* 1 grade Dough Flour 








ose! 





A Complete Flour Stock in Every Car! 


Valier’s have grown because their products have been profitable to the 
Jobber and Retailer for three generations. 70 years of successful milling 
experience is in every bag . . . add this to your merchandising experience 
and then you have an unbeatable combination for profit. 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Chicago Office: Boston Office: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY H. E. HART, Manager 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 24 Federal Street 
Chicago, III. Boston, Mass. 
Telephone No. Superior 1053 ° Telephone No. Hubbard 6060 
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THE MILLSTON 
OLD ENGLAND 
An odd display advertisement appeared 
in a recent issue of the Times of London. 
It was inserted by a firm of office ma- 
chinery manufacturers, correcting a state- 
ment made in an advertisement in an 
earlier issue that no longer does England 
use millstones for grinding grain. 
“Something more practical, more adapt- 
able, and more fitted to cope with the 
needs of a greatly increased population 
has superseded the outworn practice of 
a bygone age,” the Times said, pointing 
the moral that adding machines have out- 
moded slow, pen-produced figure work. 


aS OF 


Chastened with new knowledge of old 
things, the writer of the second announce- 
ment says, “Our attention has been drawn 
to the fact that millstones are still in 
‘use in this country, and that millstones 
made in England are exported in large 
numbers for use abroad.” 

And a British bakery journal, the 
National Review, is con- 
strained thus to philosophize: 

“Little does the ordinary person real- 
ize how, side by side with modern in- 
ventions and the evolution of machinery, 
there has sturdily persisted in this coun- 
try primordial pursuits, handicrafts and 
village industries that have little changed 
since very early times. No doubt, in the 
case of millstones, methods of manufac- 
ture have advanced, and they are export- 


Association 


ed mainly to serve the needs of communi- 
ties less developed than our own.” 


AN ADVERTISING JOURNAL'S 
VIEW OF ENRICHMENT 

Enriched bread, backed by all the 
available resources of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, and by a 
score of pharmaceutical, drug and mill- 
ing organizations which sold or provided 
the enriching ingredients, has thus far 
been received with a considerable degree 
of apathy by the public, and even with 
some skepticism on the part of numer- 
ous segments of the medical profession. 

To the baker, whose costs have been 
increased by the need for including the 
enriching elements, introduction of the 
product has not by any means been an 
unmixed blessing. In a field accustomed 
to new names and new promotional cam- 
paigns bursting almost constantly, bak- 
ers generally took enriched bread to their 
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Today & Yesterday 











“Over to a meetin’ of the Crick Bank Senate at Pap Stone’s 
Store t’other night,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “Oswald Ott allowed he didn’t see 
but what Congress couldn’t do much better with 
the money saved by backin’ up on pension- 
in’ itself off than pay it out in subsidies to 
debatin’ societies that was thinkin’ an’ ar- 
= guin’ for the country’s good. Pap aig 
kind of horned in an’ said he wished i 
would on account that oratory didn’t i 
the store warm an’ less’n some of the Crick Senators got sub- 
sidized or took time out to draw down a few logs outen the 
timber he allowed his account for savin’ the nation was so 
overdrawed that it might jes’ go to pot for not havin’ any 
warm jawin’ headquarters this side of Washin’ton.” 








hearts, visualizing in it a real opportunity 
to overcome the “bread is fattening” 
school of thought which has made per 
capita sales of the product shrink in a 
fairly steady curve. 

But bakers quickly found that except 
for the fringe of food faddists who were 
always willing to buy whole wheat and 
other breads, the American consumer was 
in a state of complete nonchalance as far 
as the enriched qualities of his bread 
were concerned. No baker was able to 
sell enriched bread at a premium price 
in competition with other bread, and 
while consumers seemed willing enough 
to accept the new product at the same 
price when it was offered to them, few of 
them seemed to care whether the enriched 
product was available or not. 

Since enriching seemed to provide no 
worth-while Competitive advantage, and 
since it did decrease bakery profit mar- 
gins by a considerable amount, more and 
more bakers quietly withdrew their en- 
riched products from the market, and 
returned to the loaf they had been sup- 
plying previously; and consumers seemed 
not at all disturbed. The medical pro- 
fession, too, exhibited some reluctance to 
back enriched bread as an important 
contribution to public health, practition- 
ers like Dr. Logan Clendenning, for ex- 
ample, even going so far as to assert 
that the general nutritional deficiency 
which the new product was supposed to 
help eradicate did not exist in important 
degree.—A dvertising Age. 


ENRICHED BREAD’S SUCCESS 


In comment captioned “Enriched 
Bread’s Success,” Business Week says: 

“Enriched bread and flour represent 
the exception to the uninspired way in 
which the nutrition program as a whole 
has been presented to date. Primary 
reason for this is that millers and bakers 
made a working agreement with nutri- 
tionists right from the start—the latter 
would provide the scientific information, 
but the former would take care of the 
commercial efforts to sell the new bread 
and flour. 

In fact, enriched bread and flour is 
a nutrition program within the National 
Nutrition Program. It got under way 
in January, 1941, while the over-all pro- 
gram did not start until May of the 
same year. 

“In a little over a year, the millers 
and bakers have been able to push en- 
richment to the point where 40% of 
all family flour, and approximately the 
same percentage of all commercially 
baked bread, are now enriched. A num- 
ber of bakers who at one time withdrew 
from production of enriched bread now 
have been coaxed back into the fold.” 


STUD POKER CO-ORDINATION 

G. S. (Spike) Kennedy, General Mills, 
Inc., saw this in a Washington news- 
paper: 

“Appointment of co-ordinators for va- 
rious sports by the Office of Civilian De- 
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fense has led Tom Work, Los Angeles 
oil company executive, to apply for a 
job as co-ordinator for stud poker. He 
offered to change his name if it might 
be held against him. 

“Work’s letter to OCD Director James 
Landis follows: 

“‘Tf you have not already appointed a 
co-ordinator for stud poker, I should 
like to apply for that position, salary 
being no object. 

“*My qualifications are as follows: | 
was born in Missouri and my father was 
the best stud poker player in Carroll 
County. He once won a big pot with 
only a nine high against three sevens. 
I owe my early training to him. 

“Later, in Wyoming, I picked up a 
lot of experience from the cowboys, 
which I used to advantage on young 
Harvard boys who came to Wyoming 
for brief sojourns on the dude ranches. 

“During the World War I was a ma- 
chine gun captain, 28th division, and | 
managed to hold my own against the 
stud experts. 

“In the army I learned to detect 
marked cards and got so I could tell 
when the dealer was taking his cards off 
the bottom. 

“‘T am an American citizen. Work 
is my real name. I never changed it but 
if that is against me I could take on a 
more glamorous sounding alias.’ ” 


FALLOW FIELDS 


Run straight the furrow 
And score it deep; 
Rowel the loam 

From sluggish sleep. 


Leave not one acre 
For jimpson weed, 
Fennel or dock 

T'o go to seed; 


No burdock, thistle; 

No bitter rust 

From wild wheat blowing 
With ragweed dust. 


Today there is need 
For each fruitful thing. 
Wake the land, 

Let the harvests sing. 


Maup E. Uscuo tp. 
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NUTRITIONAL NUTRITIONISTS 
S one plain American, with a plain English-Dutch 
ancestry running back through many generations 
of common folk, we constantly are puzzled by certain 
minor aspects of our patriotic duty in these troubled 
times. Should we, for instance, promptly go all out 
in compliance with every requirement among the al- 
*most overwhelming torrent of new and often weird 
and peculiar ideas flowing from the apparently inex- 
haustible fount at Washington; or are we permitted 
to be reasonably selective and reserve, even express, 
certain doubts without having our loyalty questioned 
or rated as a member of the President’s mythical 
sixth column? Should we leap with high fervor 
aboard every fresh ickieism and thus be politically 
patriotic, or should we keep in mind that it is human, 
even for gentlemen and ladies in high office, to err, 
so that our loyalty is a matter of guidance by our 
own conscience? 

These by no means profound observations and re- 
sulting questions arise at the moment because of our 
just now noting the outline of plans, purposes and 
pictures having to do with the new nation-wide nutri- 
tional campaign. No doubt in the long run we will 
join up with this campaign even though, in respect of 
certain things, we are ‘not likely to be too enthusiastic 
about it. For one thing, we ourself are not going to 
drink the prescribed pint of milk a day because we feel 
no need for it. Also we cannot abide even three or 
four eggs a week, nor do we mean to munch any 
yellow vegetables. Finally and very definitely we 
are not going to take up with one of the main priori- 
ties of the official menu, whole grain bread, because 
we think it is terrible and that the available supply 
should be reserved for cows with multiple stomachs 
as against our one. But, in the main, we mean to 
rock along so that the nation will not be disappointed 
in its wish that “U. S. Needs US Strong.” 

Yet, we must make one more reservation. We 
are not going to comply with the behest to eat “nutri- 
tional food.” Our reason for that is that we simply 
do not know what “nutritional food,” so described 
in the logotyped campaign slogan, is. We do know 
what nutritious food is and nourishing food, even 
nutritive, nutritory and nutrient food. But “nutri- 
tional food” simply carries no meaning to us, not even 
if it should be eaten with a fork or drunk from a 
jug. Our lexicon says that nutritional means “of or 
pertaining to food.” So “nutritional food” can only 
mean foodlike food or nutritional nutrition .or some- 
thing else like big giant or widow woman. Not for us. 

We are told that some of the most important 
people in the nutritional business, together with 
learned merchandising and advertising folk, had a 
hand in making up these pictures and slogans, espe- 
cially the double-barreled “U. S. Needs US Strong— 
Eat Nutritional Foods.” But we, gazing from lesser 
heights, think it is a poor job and not improved by 
the third precept, “Every Day Eat This Way.” Back 
yonder, we had our shot, along with millions of other 
easily misled people, at Coueism, the game in which 
you said a hundred times a day “every day in every 
way I am getter better and better,” and pretty soon 
you were better. That is exactly the way this eight- 
item diet to make “US strong” struck us, but this 
time we had experience and disappointment back of 
us. Perhaps we were a little biased by noting the 
“whole grain” indorsement in the agenda with a sort 
of patronizing side swipe at our favorite enriched 
flour and bread. But that was the way it was and 
the way our enthusiasm skidded just short of lack 
of patriotic faith in our peerless leaders. 

Right along we know that these boys at Washing- 
ton, drawn from all walks of life and working like 
horses, are doing the best they can. We also are 
conscious that if we were one of them we, too, would 
be sitting at conference tables thinking up things and 
every little while saying, “I’ll tell you what let’s do,” 
and very probably helping to make up slogans and 
insignias and starting some new whoopee off with a 
million dollars and a big bang. 

Yet something warns us that, if we were seated 
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among the thinkers-up, we would pause now and then 
to consider if the scheme in hand really had something 
significant to do with winning the war, or if it might 
be just another idea, like Coueism, or Aimee Semple 
McPherson, or laying on of hands; or even something 
like the hill billy doctor down in the Ozarks who 
prescribed a healing balm to be rubbed on the stomach 
of one of our alleged fishermen suffering from violent 
intestinal cramps; and it proved considerably less 
efficient than the whisky and Cow Brand soda we had 
been dosing him with through the whole of a cold night 
down on a gravel bar. Things like that. 

Also, if we were conferring and some professor 
perked up with a plea for whole grain flour as a 
champion “nutritional food” which would inspire every- 
one to go forward and conquer, we would declare with 
our utmost force that the idea had nothing whatever 
to do with winning the war and would better be put 
aside for easier and more experimental times. 

Very likely we are somewhat old-fashioned in these 
matters, or perhaps naturally suspicious, as the result 
of experience, about some of these new dealish ideas. 
Yet we know that there are plenty of boys at head- 
quarters bursting to do things who have plenty of 
buttons but that all of them do not match the button- 
holes and that this is what causes many of our cur- 
rent troubles and is in some degree accountable for 
our success being laggard to our wishes in the business 
of winning the war. We think it is fine that “U. S. 
Needs US Strong,” but we also could support a 
slogan, “US Needs U. S. Sensible,” and that would 
not include upsetting diets when everyone is sufficiently 
upset by almost everything else in thé world. 
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PRODUCTION PROGRAM IS OUR DISH 

N marked, even inspiring, contrast to the human 

food program developed in the rarefied scientific 
atmosphere of Washington, we present the practical 
and straightforward procedure of the Department of 
Agriculture in promoting greatly increased production 
of poultry and dairy products and meats required 
as a part of the war effort. Here we have no pro- 
gram of direct rationing with so much of this and 
so much of that to bring about greater , production 
of eggs, milk, fat and sides of bacon. Rather the 
simple objective has been and still is to persuade 
every possible producer to produce all he can of these 
things with all possible speed. 

Through our lusty associated publication, Frep- 
STUFFS, we are doing everything we can td urge the 
whole feed industry to participate in this realistic 
program with all its might and main; and never was 
a message carried to a more interested and willing 
audience. No doubt our own enthusiasm for this 
task is the greater because the new need and the new 
response to it is in such welcome contrast to the ten- 
year-long absurdity of restricting production, keeping 
the price up by paying idle producers out of the 
treasury to keep them economically afloat and polit- 
ically loyal and awaiting the next election. We got 
almighty tired of that set-up, and sd felt real relief 
when the agricultural captains jettisoned the food 
cargo and gave the signal, “all aboard of production.” 

Now we find the dumb brutes being fed according 
to their several needs by men who know the job, and 
back of the feeders the whole great feedstuffs industry 
co-operating with supplies, helpful counsel and around- 
the-clock service. There is no eight-point program 
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laid down for all alike, old and young, rich and poor, 
muscle worker and brain worker, male and female; 
and not a slogan anywhere in sight. 

It is true that there are signs of possible price 
jugglings to establish theoretical relationships or for 
some other sound or possibly unsound reason. There 
is talk, too, of ceilings in dispute of experience that 
price ceilings too often become the price itself so that 
values are no better off than if prices had been left 
to float about and so find proper level. But these 
interferences are not yet seriously disturbing. Mean- 
while, production is going forward, even, as in the 
case of milk, temporarily outrunning the effective de- 
mand, These things will clear up if the men-at the 
top and the men in the ranks continue to keep their 
eyes on the objective and their feet on the ground. 

Anyway, this is what we like—production. And 
we are especially glad to have opportunity to make 
amend to the administration for all of the long years 
through which we picked on its efforts to implement 
a philosophy of scarcity with the aid of rabbits in a 
hat, getting mad when it turned out the rabbits had 
followed their natural bent and having to try to 
cover up by calling the too numerous progeny an 
ever normal surplus and claiming credit for it. We 
never went for that. But this out-in-the-open pro- 
duction business is sure enough our dish. 
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OVER-ALL FOOD CONTROL 

HILE there is much heated discussion at Wash- 

ington of plans to put the entire field of food 
production, distribution and price under a single 
over-all authority, current wide differences of view 
make it appear unlikely that the scheme will emerge 
from the political melting pot for some time. Mr. 
Nelson is quoted as saying that the job is not up his 
alley. The Department of Agriculture is eager to 
have it but appears to be the sole support of its own 
candidacy. Congress is sitting tight on its agricul- 
tural parity price platform, at least until after the 
election; and the President clearly is too busy with 
managing the war or too cagey politically to be taking 
an active hand. 

Our own judgment is that, following on the heels 
of the heart-breaking confusions and delay in making 
the arms production program effective and general dis- 
content over progress of the war, over-all food con- 
trol would be about the hottest potato the adminis- 
tration could pick up. Even with the comparatively 
innoxious controls imposed by the Food Administra- 
tion in World War I, public opinion at times almost 
mistook its food inconveniences for the war itself. 
Mr. Hoover, it is true, was elected president, but it 
took four years of softening up of the public mind 
under the warm sun of Coolidge prosperity to make 
his candidacy politically practicable. 

Under present unhappy conditions, whoever under- 
took to impose hard and fast rules upon the people’s 
food, even with the benefit of the high spirit of war 
sacrifice, would place himself in danger of rating as 
some seventh or eighth columnist undermining the 
rights of the people. Furthermore, there would be a 
feeling, not far removed from fact, that the almost 
unlimited capacity of this country to produce food 
makes any sort of hard control a needless assumption 
of authority in either peace or war. Finally, the suc- 
cess attained by over-all management of many things, 
including our la de da adventures in directed amuse- 
ments and multiple-tongued propaganda, has not beer 
so great as to inspire faith in applying similar methods 
to control, save in direst need, of what we eat. 

There appears, therefore, some reason to hope that, 
both for the country’s sake and its own political 
future, the administration will make haste slowly in 
imposing rationing and absolute price controls. Against 
this prospect stands, of course, the almost painful 
eagerness of the vast army of neophyte bureaucrats 
to boss all things; also the never stilled new deal 
ambition to hasten realization of its dream of a new 
economic and social order and no hesitancy to turn 
the war emergency to account in accomplishing this. 
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At Right is Your 


QUALITY INSURANCE 


One of the Southwest’s great new grain 
elevators built for additional protection to 
the quality of 


“SUNNY KANSAS” 
FLOUR 


toward the end of the crop year when the 
quality of wheat coming in from growers 
and bought from commercial storage ele- 
vators begins to “thin out.” 


“SUNNY KANSAS” Never Varies 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,500,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA - - - - KANSAS 

















“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 
Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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America’s Helping Hand 
to Russia in 1892 


Epitor’s Note.—Fifty years ago this 
month the steamer Missouri, of the At- 
lantic Transport Line, arrived at Libau, 
Russia, carrying a cargo of flour and other 
foodstuffs contributed by flour millers of 
the United States and Canada and their 
friends. It was intended for the famine 
sufferers of Russia. 

THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER of Nov. 19, 
1941, contained an article retelling the 
story of this great relief movement, which 
was initiated by William C. Edgar, then 
editor of this journal. It resulted in ship- 
ment to Russia of the Missouri’s cargo 
comprised principally of more than 5,000,- 
000 Ibs of wheat flour. 

Under the personal direction of Mr. 
Edgar and two other commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Minnesota, 
the flour was distributed during the spring 
and early summer of 1892. The story of 
how this was accomplished was written by 
Mr. Edgar currently and published in THE 
NoRTHWESTERN MiLier. Some of Mr. 
Edgar’s experiences and observations were 
republished in recent issues. In the fol- 
lowing concluding installment Mr. Edgar 
describes a portion of the famine country 
and his experiences in it. 

¥ ¥ 


O impression of Russia remains 
N more vividly in my mind than 

that left by the hours passed in 
the old-half-abandoned country-seat at 
Bogoroditsk. A sunny afternoon in early 
spring recalls itself to me. I walk about 
the fine grounds surrounding the chateau, 
once the abode of gayety and half bar- 
barous splendor. The snow has gone and 
the ground gives promise of returning 
verdure. ‘There is peace and silence in 
the scene, and, withal, a melancholy sad- 
ness. The rooks are returning to the 
tall trees wherein they build their nests. 
All day long they have been quarreling 
and gossiping over their plans for sum- 
mer housekeeping. In the court-yard 
through the huge gateway above which 
the belfry towers, peasants from distant 
villages come, soliciting help. Young 
medical students, freshly arrived from 
the St. Petersburg hospitals, depart with 
their luggage for stations in the districts 
where the fever is prevailing, a wagon 
slowly moves out under the massive gate, 
laden with hospital supplies, and, in the 
road beyond, a load of flour from the 
Missouri’s cargo is being carried from the 
cars to the relief warehouse. Inside the 
old mansion everything is quiet. There 
is no sound of talk or laughter, the 
carved furniture is dusty and neglected, 
most of the rooms are closed, and provi- 
sion is made only for the daily necessities 
of those who work for the peasants. 
Across the pond which lies at the back 
of the house one may see the village, with 
its hundreds of huts, its streets and list- 
less people. 

I visited the warehouse where our 
flour was being placed until it could 
be baked into bread. It seemed odd to 
meet the familiar American brands amid 
such remote and strange surroundings. 
Most of the flour was very white, and of 
such fine quality that it excited great 
amazement among the peasants, who are 
accustomed, even in the little wheat flour 
they use, to the coarse, dark stuff, rudely 
ground by the Russian country mills. 

The Nebraska corn meal was excellent 


stuff, and compared to good advantage 
with the half-ground and off-colored 
maize which was brought in from the 
south to mix with local rye. 

The whitest and best of our flour was 
being put aside to be fed to the typhus 
convalescents. For them it was a god- 
send, as they were not strong enough to 
digest the ordinary black bread. 

Such flour as that sent from America 
was not obtainable here, except from the 
very large city mills, and then at a price 
which was prohibitive for relief purposes, 
One good accomplished by the sending 
of our supplies is worthy of note. Pre- 
vious to the arrival of the American 
flour, the grain and flour men of Russia, 
evidently thinking they had a corner on 
the stuff, put the prices for flour tre- 


mendously high. Strange as it may ap- | 


pear, the American gifts had the effect 


of demoralizing the market, and, after | 


the coming of the Indiana and Missouri, 


prices of breadstuffs declined fully 50%, | 


and still were double what they were a 
year before. The help’ afforded by this 
tremendous decline to whose who were 
engaged in feeding millions, can be easily 
imagined. The Russian factors, mainly 
foreigners, by the way, evidently thought 
they could control prices, but the action 
of the zemstovs in giving food away, and, 
more than that, the unexpected demon- 
stration of the Americans, was enough 
to put them in a panic and convince them 
that it was wiser to sell at a reasonable 
profit, than carry stocks over into a 
doubtful future. 

One item not counted upon in figuring 
the value of the cargoes of American 
flour, was the worth of the sacks. Those 
which came in the Missouri, brought, 
when sold after the flour was used, 
about $2,000. This sum went back into 
food for the hungry. 

I was told that Balachna was a “very 
bad village.” Not only was it the home 
of the sick and hungry, but some of its 
people were known to be vicious. One 
member of the community, in particular, 
was a notoriously desperate character, 
who had, while living in the Crimea, 
committed nothing less than murder. It 
was on the mir’s program to shortly send 
this rogue to Siberia. 

The village, upon closer acquaintance, 
gave no outward evidence of its bad 
character. It was quite as shabby. quite 
as straggling and equally as hopeless in 
appearance, as many of the other towns 
we had visited. Knowing its general 
reputation in advance, I fancied that 
there was a slight tendency apparent in 
the dirty street, not only to be utterly 
squalid and disorderly, but to exag- 
gerate and rejoice in these unlovely 
qualities, and to recklessly flaunt the 
depth of its poverty and wretchedness 
before the public. 

We called at the priest’s home, but he 
was not at home. His wife, however, was 
busy in the soup kitchen, and thither we 
went. Entering through a low and grimy 
door, we stumbled, rather than stepped, 
into the room. It was so dark inside the 
hut, that, for a few minutes, while one 
easily could smell the inhabitants, it was 
much more difficult to distinguish them. 
When the eyes became accustomed to the 
gloom, one could discern that he was i0 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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Parliament Hears Questions 
on Canada’s Wheat and Flour 


Eno.—Canadian wheat and 
flour were subjects of inquiry during 


Lonpbon, 


time in Parliament recently. 


Milner, 


question 


Major J. Labor member for 
Leeds, asked the parliamentary secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Food whether 
wheat bought from the Canadian Wheat 
the Canadian 


Board through 


Wheat Board and selected export firms. 


passes 


Also whether commission is payable in 
both cases and the approximate amount 
of commission paid since the outbreak 
of war. 

‘The reply by Major Lloyd George, the 
parliamentary secretary, was that the 
Ministry of Food purchases Winnipeg 
wheat futures from the Canadian Wheat 
Board. Export firms in Canada offer in 
competition actual wheat for delivery 
at fixed dates and at specified ports on 
the seaboard in exchange for these fu- 
tures. No commission is payable by the 
ministry in either case and all export 
firms are free to submit competitive 
tenders. 

On another occasion Sir Ernest Gra- 
ham-Little, physician and member for 
London University, asked Major Lloyd 
George the following question in regard 
to Canadian flour and the addition of 
vitamin B,. 

“Whether he was aware that the Ca- 
nadian government added synthetic vita- 
min to the flour supplies to the British 
government; whether this addition was 
made at the request of the British gov- 
ernment; what was the source of the 
vitamin B, thus added and the expense 
of the addition; and what measures had 
been taken to insure that the quantity 
thus added in Canada should be in ac- 
cordance with the specification on which 
the ministry was acting in the provision 
of the government reinforced loaf.” 

Major Lloyd George replied that in 
respect to the first and second parts of 
the question he referred his honorable 
friend to a reply given on Jan. 27 to 
another question by him. This was as 
follows: 

“The only substance added to Canadian 
flour before export, under instructions 
from the Ministry of Food, is aneurin 
(synthetic vitamin B,) which is added 
to bring the B, content to a figure simi- 
lar to that of fortified flour produced in 
this country. It is understood the posi- 
tion in regard to chemical improvers and 
bleachers in Canadian and other imported 
flour is similar to that of flour milled in 
the United Kingdom, but no information 
is available as to the proportion of any 
added ingredient in individual consign- 
ments. Imported flour is not chemically 


bleached after arrival in this country.” 
The minister went on to say that the 


fortification of Canadian flour with vita- 
min B, before export to the United 
Kingdom was not carried out by the Ca- 
nadian government but by the individual 
millers concerned. These millers pur- 
chased their supplies of the vitamin from 
Canadian manufacturers and the extra 
cost of the flour due to reinforcement 
was approximately 10d (20c) per sack 
of 280 Ibs. 

With regard to insuring that the right 
quantity of synthetic vitamin B, was 
added, the minister said that consign- 
ments of Canadian flour were sampled 
on arrival in the United Kingdom and 
the vitamin B, content of the sample 
was determined by the same kind of test 
that was applied to home-milled flour. 
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EGYPT’S CEREAL SHORTAGE 
NOT DUE TO ARMY BUYING 


Lonvon, Eno.—In reply to a question 
in Parliament some interesting particu- 
lars have been given regarding the effect 
on the cereal position in Egypt of pur- 
chases for the British forces in that 
country. The minister giving the infor- 
mation said he was glad to have an op- 
portunity of refuting the allegations free- 
ly spread by Axis broadcasts, that pur- 
chases for the British fighting forces are 
a primary cause of the present shortage 
of cereals in Egypt. He then gave the 
following official figures of total pur- 
chases of Egyptian grown wheat and 
corn made by the British forces from 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1941: wheat and wheat 
flour, 24,235 tons; corn and corn flour, 
7,805 tons. 

He went on to explain that normally 
the wheat crop of Egypt amounts to 
well over 1,250,000 tons and the corn 
crop to well over 1,500,000 tons. Owing 
to adverse conditions estimates of crops 
of 1941 are nearer to 1,000,000 tons of 
wheat and 1,250,000 tons of corn. 

In any case, it can be seen that the 
purchases for the British forces were 
negligible and cannot in any way be re- 
garded as a cause for the shortage. On 
the contrary, by the end of 1941 the 
British delivered to Egypt, on account 
of the Egyptian government, from over- 
seas, 24,061 tons of wheat and wheat 
flour and 12,501 tons of corn, which to- 
gether offset the purchases for the Brit- 
ish forces. 

Moreover, since the beginning of the 
present year, further considerable quan- 
tities of these cereals have been deliv- 
ered. He also stressed the fact that the 
greater part of the purchases in question 
was made from the products of the pre- 
vious year (1940) when crops were far 
from being below normal. Indeed, be- 
fore the danger of local shortage was 
appreciated, British forces were being 
strongly pressed by responsible Egyptians 
and by public opinion to buy more Egyp- 











tian cereals and not less. Thus figures 
for the last five months of 1941 show that 
only 3,755 tons of wheat and wheat flour 
and 500 tons of corn and corn flour were 
bought by British forces from local 
supplies. 

Finally, since Sept. 1, 1941, British 
forces have made no purchases of Egyp- 
tian cereals whatever, except in agree- 
ment with the competent authorities of 
the Egyptian government after discus- 
sion in the joint Anglo-Egyptian Com- 
mittee for Co-ordination of Purchases. 
This procedure continues in operation. 
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WHEAT SHORTAGE BRINGS 
BREAD CRISIS IN EIRE 


Lonpon, Eno.—Mr. Lemass, the Min- 
ister for Supplies in Eire, in a recent 
broadcast to the Irish people said that 
the quantity of wheat available was 
100,000 tons below requirements, which 
represented 100 days without flour or 
bread unless some means could be de- 
vised of spreading it out. Administra- 
tive difficulties made rationing before 
May impossible, but some restrictions 
would be put into force forthwith. De- 
liveries of flour from mills would be 
reduced to 80% of the 1940 deliveries and 
the extraction of flour from wheat would 
be raised from 95 to 100%. 

Another minister speaking on the sub- 
ject said there was bound to be priva- 
tion for many before next harvest unless 
government and people co-operated in 
the steps being taken to eke out wheat 
supplies. Those who could afford a 
mixed diet should exercise the greatest 
economy and rely on vegetables twice a 
day. Wheat bread should be left to 
those for whom it was the prime necessity 
of life. He appealed for greatly in- 
creased crops of wheat, potatoes, oats 
and barley. 

It is understood that the measures 
already taken will account for half of 
the balance of wheat required, but this 
leaves some 50,000 tons of wheat to be 
imported before next harvest. In the 
meantime powers are being sought to 
impose a penalty of $100 for each acre 
of land that remains untilled. 

It is stated that the winter wheat 
sown before the end of December looks 
promising, but sowings during January 
were limited owing to weather condi- 
tions. Generally conditions are fair. 
Rarely in the history of the Irish people 
has a plentiful crop been so urgent as 
this year. 
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IRISH BISCUIT MAKER’S FORTUNE 

Lonvon, Eno.—Last October the death 
occurred of Charles Edwin Jacob, a 
member of the firm of W. & R. Jacob, 
Ltd., biscuit manufacturer of Dublin and 
Liverpool. His will just proved shows 


he left estate in Eire amounting to 
$453,485, on which the estate duty was 
just under one third, namely, $184,690. 


WILLIAM LAW CARRIES ON 
WITH IMPORTING BUSINESS 


Lonvon, Ene.—Crawford & Law, Glas- 
gow, Scotland, in formally announcing 
the death of the senior partner, Andrew 
Law, on Jan. 27, 1942, stated that this 
flour importing business will be carried 
on as heretofore by the remaining part- 
ner, William Ramsay Law. 

The late Andrew Law had three sons, 
William Ramsay Law, the elder, has 
been associated with his father as partner 
for the greater part of the firm’s exist- 
ence, which began in 1889. 

Crawford & Law maintains an oifice 
in London under the management of H. 
Lyndsell, who has been connected with 
the London flour import trade through- 
out his business career. This office has 
twice been destroyed by enemy action, 
but is still functioning as actively as 
ever from the new address at 26 Corn 
Exchange Chambers, Seething Lane. For 
many years the firm acted as sole agent 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. in the 
United Kingdom. It also represents the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd, 
Toronto, Ont., among other oversea mill- 
ing concerns. 

W. R. Law recently paid a brief visit 
to London, chiefly in connection with 
official business. He is trade adviser to 
the flour branch of the Cereal Products 
Division of the Ministry of Food, as 
well as a member of the Flour Import- 
ers’ Remuneration Committee, which 
duties make deep inroads on his time 
and call for a considerable amount of 
journeying to and from England and 
Scotland. Nonetheless he reported being 
in very good health and expressed his 
gratitude for the many kind references 
to his late father made in the trade press 
and by personal friends. 
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KITCHEN WASTE FOR PIG FEED 

Lonvon, Enc.—Kitchen waste for pig 
feed was recently the subject of an 
inquiry in Parliament by Sir L. Lyle, the 
member for Bournemouth, of the Minis- 
ter of Supply. He asked that in view of 
the certainty of diminished feedstuffs for 
pigs and poultry next winter, the 1in- 
ister should make compulsory on_ local 
authorities the collection of waste. 

The reply he received was that direc- 
tions already have been served on 96 
local authorities requiring them to col- 
lect kitchen waste and send it to con- 
centrator plants, and further directions 
will be served as and when concentritor 
plants become available. It is not pro- 
posed, however, at present to make cdl- 
lections compulsory on all local authori- 
ties as this would not be justified in 
cases where outlets are not assured. 

The minister said that in addition to 
the 96 local authorities now under direc- 
tion, 437 collect kitchen waste for feed- 
ing their own pigs and for disposal to 
local pig clubs and pig keepers. Ther¢ 
are also private collections in hundreds 
of other areas. 
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Canadian Mills May Suffer Loss 
In Great Britain Flour Market 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian flour mills 
are still without information as to what 
course the British food control authori- 
ties mean to take in regard to future 
purchases of flour for shipment there. 
The new law making it compulsory that 
all bread sold in the United Kingdom 
shall be made from flour of 85% extrac- 
tion is in effect and British bread will 
contain a percentage of white flour only 
until existing stocks of this kind have 
been exhausted. 

No pronouncement as to British im- 
ports of Canadian flour has as yet been 
made and it is possible there will be 
none. Much of the current imports from 
Canada must be going to armed forces at 
home and abroad which suggests a pos- 
sibility that no change will be made. 

One serious aspect of this new situa- 
tion is to be found in the fact that dis- 


continuance of the use of Canadian flour 
by civilians in the United Kingdom will 
disturb and perhaps destroy the trade 
of British importing firms which have 
been engaged for many years in this 
business. This, in turn, will damage 
Canadian mills which have been supply- 
ing such British importers. 

Another factor in this problem which 
means much to Canada is that of main- 
taining present supplies of millfeed. An 
85% flour will yield considerably less feed 
for use in Canada than the present 
British war grade. That, too, is per- 
haps a matter of adjustment, but with 
Canada straining its feed resources and 
paying subsidies to encourage greater 
feed production it may turn out that 
this new set-up will cost both Britain 
and Canada vastly more than it is worth, 
observers point out. 





MILLFEED EXPORT PERMITS 
HAVE VALUE IN CANADA 


Toronto, Ont.—With the present dis- 
parity between prices for millfeed at 
Boston as compared with Canadian mar- 
kets permits to ship feed to the United 
States have acquired a selling value of 
something like $10 ton. Boston is ac- 
tually quoting about $12 ton for bran 
and shorts over Canadian prices if the 
difference in value of the dollars is taken 
into account. Mills or dealers who have 
permits but no feed are able to sell their 
shipping rights to others who have feed 
but no permits. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS 
ABOVE LAST YEAR’S FIGURE 


Winyivpec, Man.—Canadian wheat ex- 
ports for the first quarter of 1942 to- 
taled 26,334,393 bus valued at $22,736,891, 
compared with 25,962,393 valued at $21,- 
624,648 in the saine quarter for 1941, ac- 
cording to figures of the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. 

Wheat flour exports in the first quar- 
ter totaled 2,706,110 bbls valued at $11,- 
002,729, compared with 1,520,714 bbls 
valued at $5,255,279 in the initial three 
months of 1941. 
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FLAX CALLED ELIGIBLE 
Winyirpec, Man.—Flax is included 
among coarse grains eligible for wheat 
acreage reduction payments, according 
to advice received from the office of 
the Dominion Minister of Agriculture by 
the North-West Line Elevators Associa- 
tion. The bonus of $2 per acre applies 
to acreage taken out of wheat and sown 
to flax, barley, oats, rye, peas, corn and 
gtasses, or put into summer fallow. 
Previously there had been some differ- 
eee of opinion as to whether flax was 
included in the acreage bonus payments. 


CANADIAN WHEAT IN STORE 
SET AT 462,471,931 BUS 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Ottawa, reports the quantity 
of wheat in store in Canada on March 
27 at 462,471,931 bus, compared with 
467,136,389 for the previous week and 
483,014,004 for the corresponding date 
of 1941. The amount in elevators was 
446,784,790, as against 438,973,293 on 
the same date last year. 

This year’s stocks include 1,353,075 bus 
of durum wheat. Canadian wheat in 
the United States amounted to 15,687,141 
bus, a decrease of 915,622 from the pre- 
vious week and compared with 44,040,711 
on the corresponding date a year ago. 

Stocks of Ontario grain in eastern ele- 
vators totaled 9,312 bus of wheat, 16,606 
buckwheat and 137,514 corn. All the 
wheat was at Port Colborne as was most 
of the buckwheat. Fort Colborne also 
had the largest quantity of corn but there 
were also considerable amounts at Pres- 
cott and Montreal as well as smaller lots 
at other points. 
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INDUSTRY URGED TO APPLY 
SERVICE LIMIT VOLUNTARILY 
Vancouver, B. C.—Business and in- 

dustry will have an opportunity of writ- 

ing their own ticket before yielding to 
compulsion in respect to curtailment of 
services, W. R. Dowrey, British Colum- 

bia regional representative, and G. T. 

Williams, of the division of simplified 

practices, Wartime Prices and Trade 

Board, told a local gathering of civic 

manufacturers, including leaders of the 

baking industry. 

Mr. Dowrey said Canada was facing 
a long period of increasing shortage and 
restriction. The proper approach to the 
problem of supply on the part of manu- 
facturers as well as the individual should 
not be how to get the most out of the 


available facilities, but how to get along 
with a minimum. 

A plea for streamlined production, 
elimination of nonessentials and increased 
efficiency in service on civilian goods was 
made by Mr. Williams. He urged re- 
duction of varieties to a minimum and 
elimination of fancy goods. This is in 
line with the dictum only a week ago of 
William H. Harrison, controller of the 
bakery industry for Canada. 
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J. E. BROWNLEE NAMED . 
TO GRAIN GROWERS’ POST 


Winnirec, Man.—J. E. Brownlee, of 
Edmonton, and former premier of Al- 
berta, has been named first vice presi- 
dent and general counsel of the United 
Grain Growers, Ltd. He succeeds D. G. 
McKenzie, of Winnipeg, who resigned 
following his appointment as chairman 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners. 
The appointment was announced by R. 
S. Law, U. G. G. president. 
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GETS EVACUATION POST 

Winnirec, Man.—C., E. Graham, prom- 
inent member and a vice president of 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, has been 
appointed to represent the British Co- 
lumbia Security Commission in connec- 
tion with the establishment of Japanese 
families in the province of Manitoba. 
Mr. Graham will be in complete charge 
of the Japanese upon their arrival in 
Manitoba. It is understood that the 
majority will be used as agricultural 
labor, chiefly in the sugar beet fields. 





@ NEW VICE PRESIDENT @ 





Cecil Lamont has been appointed vice 
president of the Northwest Line Eleva- 


tors Association, according to V. W. 
Tryon, president. Mr. Lamont, who was 
appointed a director of the association 
last year, was formerly publicity direc- 
tor. In 1936 he visited the United King- 
dom and European countries. 


GRINDINGS OF WINTER 
WHEAT IN CANADA 
BELOW LAST YEAR 


Toronto, Ont.—A table showing grind- 
ings of winter wheat and production of 
flour therefrom for the crop year from 
Aug. 1 through Feb. 28 compiled from 
figures issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics shows that there has been 
a falling off this year: 


w—1941-42——,  -——1940-41—_, 

Flour 

Wheat Flour Wheat pro- 

ground produced ground duced 

bus bbls bus bbls 

August .... 371,604 79,474 664,347 110,970 
September . 489,777 96,491 601,531 103,203 
October .... 445,761 99,190 479,084 97,012 
November .. 389,078 84,174 470,331 95,973 
December .. 343,042 68,187 437,440 89,344 
January ... 291,055 66,309 443,836 92,167 
February .. 317,355 70,074 468,691 96,883 





2,647,672 563,899 3,365,260 685,552 
Although the crop of winter wheat of 
1941-42 was much smaller than in the 
previous year, the figures being 16,465,000 
bus against 22,099,000, there should still 
have been plenty of this wheat available 
for milling purposes, particularly in view 
of the fact that all kinds of feeding 
grains, including wheat, are being brought 
down to eastern Canada from the west, 
freight charges paid by the government. 
If Ontario farmers had been willing to 
exchange their winter wheat for western 
grain the situation with regard to win- 
ters for grinding purposes would have 
been eased considerably for Ontario 
millers. As it is, the bureau points 
out, many millers who in the past have 
produced only a 100% Ontario winter 
wheat flour are now making a blend 
of winters and western spring wheat 
with the probable result that the outlet 
may be permanently narrowed for pure 
Ontario winters. 
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CANADA GRAIN INSPECTIONS 

Toronto, Ont.—In March 9,603 bus of 
winter wheat were inspected in the east- 
ern division of Canada. Of this grain 
1,000 bus graded No. 1 white winter, 
5,603 No. 1 mixed winter, 1,000 No. 2 
mixed winter, 1,000 smutty mixed winter 
and 1,000 sample mixed winter. In the 
eight-month period of the crop year end- 
ing with March the total quantity of 
winter wheat inspected amounted to 615,- 
581 bus. Grain inspections in the eight 
months also included 9,289 bus oats, 
10,436 barley, 10,352 buckwheat and 
938,676 corn. 
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RAIL MOVEMENT UP 

Winyirec, Man.—The rail movement 
of western Canadian wheat from Fort 
William and Port Arthur eastward 
climbed from 658,351 bus to 5,627,240 
bus in the initial seven-month period of 
the current crop year, against the same 
period of 1940-41, according to figures of 
the statistics branch of the Department 
of Agriculture. The total movement dur- 
ing February was 1,434,268 bus, includ- 
ing 957,984 bus shipped to Ontario, 445,- 
842 to Quebec and the remainder to the 
Maritimes. 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 




























A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
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The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
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Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 



















Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 
















“Golden Loaf” That's Our 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 















NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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the midst of a shaggy, unkempt congre- 
gation. At the oven stood the priest’s 
wife, stirring a dark-looking liquid into 
which she was dropping chunks of meat. 
About one table were a group of girls; 
around the other, in the place of honor 
under the ikon, sat a dozen boys. Enter- 
ing behind us, was a man carrying two 
large loaves of black bread, who was 
followed by a very old, gray-haired fel- 
low, who proved to be an ex-soldier of 
the time of the Emperor Nicholas. On 
the bunk, between the oven and the wall, 
a haggard and infirm old woman sat, 
with her limbs drawn up to her body and 
clasped in her arms. She eyed the stew- 
ing mess hungrily. The floor was wet 
and shiny, and one felt his feet slipping 
about on it. 

The bread was cut; the soup was done. 
A large wooden bowl stood in the center 
of each table. Into this the mixture was 
poured, and the boys and girls helped 
themselves from it into smaller bowls set 
in front of each, and ate the soup by 
means of wooden spoons, munching the 
black bread between the spoonfuls, with 
evident relish. Before beginning the 
ever, both groups inclined their heads 
toward the ikon, crossed themselves, and 
repeated a prayer of thanksgiving for 
the good. They were returning thanks 
for only a chunk of heavy, black, sour 
bread and a plate of dark and doubtful 
soup, which, poor as it was, was to be 
their sole repast for the day. 

I tasted the soup; it was not bad, 
though rather weak. I dare say it was 
wholesome, but I must admit that one 
sip sufficed, and I did not yearn for 
a further supply. The smell of the room, 
its close, stifling atmosphere, the exhala- 
tions of the sheepskins and the odor of 
the sour, black bread and the soup, 
combined to destroy the appetite and 
encourage nausea. I counted 31 people 
in this little room. There may have been 
more. 

The food was rapidly eaten, and, as we 
watched the play of spoon and trencher, 
and marked the low, bare walls and the 
darkened interior, I said to my com- 
panion that at least it was not everyone 
who lived in the nineteenth century who 
could look upon a medizval house. For, 
with the exception of the glass in the 
window, everything inside a Russian 
peasant’s hut quite corresponds with the 
description given of the abode of an 
English peasant during the reign of 
Edward IV. 

While in this town, I met a gentleman 
but lately returned from the government 
of Samara. He gave a most woeful pic- 
ture of the condition of the peasants 
there. Not only was typhus increasing, 
but the people were suffering from 
scurvy, and hunger still prevailed in 
many of the more remote districts. He 
gave me some samples of the bread 
which the peasants in this government 
had made and used for food. I thought 
the lebeda bread, which I had already 
seen, reached the very sub-cellar of vil- 
lainous composition, but it was angels- 
food compared with the Samara make- 
shift. In this there was hardly a trace 
of rye, although a careful analysis of the 
disgusting stuff would have discovered 
almost any other ingredient save one fit 
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‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
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Our 92nd year 
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Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
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for human food. I have had the greatest 
difficulty in making anyone believe that 
the various samples of hunger bread 
which I secured in Russia, were really 
types of what the peasants used, for lack 
of something better to eat; and yet, every 
sample I had came direct from peasant 
sources, and told its own tale of the hor- 
rors of famine more eloquently and 
truthfully than could whole pages of 
written description. 

Upon my return to St. Petersburg, 
the Prince Imperial, usually called the 
Tsarevich, indicated his desire to see 
me, and the day before I left for Berlin 
I was given an audience by his highness, 
Shortly before the appointed hour, | 
drove down the Nevski Prospekt and at 
1 o’clock presented myself at the doors 
of the Anichkov palace, which is occu- 
pied by the imperial family when not 
residing at Gatchina. Here my inter- 
preter gave my name and explained in 
Russian to the door-porter that I was 
there by appointment. A liveried serv- 
ant showed me upstairs into a sitting- 
room, where I was left alone for a few 
minutes. 

The room in which I found myself 
was of moderate size, simply and unos- 
tentatiously furnished, without any at- 
tempt whatever at palatial effect. Upon 
the walls were several portraits of mem- 
bers of the imperial family. A faint 
smell of tobacco smoke lingered in the 
air, and the origin thereof was not diffi- 
cult to trace, for, in a tray upon a 
center table, beside which I had seated 
myself, were half a dozen cigarette ends. 
I was evidently in one of the Tsarevich’s 
private lounging or smoking rooms, «nd, 
while I awaited my time to be called, 
I amused myself by considering how 
much it resembled the room of any or- 
dinary young man of comfortable habits 
but not luxurious tastes. Faintly | 
heard the sound of childish voices and the 
noises common to ordinary households. 
Everything was plain, comfortable and 
homelike. The furniture was evidently 
designed for use and not show. Saving 
the portraits on the wall, there was 
nothing to indicate that the house was 
inhabited by the family of the great and 
all-powerful Tsar. 

I had begun to wonder how long | 
should have to wait, when a soberly uni- 
formed officer came to the open door, 
and, with a gesture, a bow and a word 
in Russian, indicated that I was to come. 
We walked through the corridor and I 
was ushered into a small room, with 
scarcely any furniture in it and that of the 
most modest sort. I glanced about me 
and observed another door at the right. 
Through this, a moment later, entered a 
medium-sized young gentleman, clad in 
a gray uniform so absolutely bare of 
adornment as to be almost severe in its 
plainness. His figure was trim and 
erect, and his face amiable and very 
pleasant to look at. So simple, kindly 
and prepossessing was his manner, s0 
devoid of all ceremony his greeting, that 
I could hardly realize that I stood in 
the presence of the heir apparent to the 
greatest throne on the face of the earth: 
that this boyish, clear-eyed young man 
should some day, in all human probabil- 
ity, be the absolute ruler of one hundred 
million people and have at his command 
an army of two million soldiers. 

His imperial highness shook hands 
with me cordially, and in excellent Eng- 
lish said that he had known of my visit 


(Continued on page 49.) 
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Lassen’s Perfection + Silk Floss + Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL —MARION, OHIO 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 











Most millers regard careful scouring of 
wheat as sufficient. We merely believe 
that thoroughly washing it with clear, 
pure water adds a priceless ingredient 
to the quality of POLAR BEAR 
FLOUR. So we do it. 


, FOUNDED BY 
m. Ni x ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 












Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 
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COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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lufed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








EAT MORE BREAD.—If so scholar- 
ly a document can be compressed into 
such a sloganny and imperative state- 
ment, this is what “Modern Bread,” a 
newly published MacMillan book, says 
we should do in the interest of better 
nutrition—we should, and doubtless will, 
eat more bread. ‘To which we say, 
Amen, brethren and sistern (for the 
authors are Dr. Henry C. Sherman and 
Constance S. Pearson). 

For many years Dr. Sherman has been 
‘a leading authority on the science of 
nutrition. His previous books on the 
subject include “Chemistry of Food and 
Nutrition” and “Food and Health.” He 
is Mitchill professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and is a teacher and research 
worker in the chemistry of food and 
nutrition. Mrs. Pearson is also a re- 
search worker in the same field at Co- 
lumbia. 

“While the nutritionally improved 
breads,” say these scientists in their 
summing up, “are still bread, that is, 
are not to be thought of as belonging to 
any radically new category of food, yet, 
assuming that increased consumption of 
bread displaces foods of lower and not 
those of higher mineral and vitamin val- 
we believe that bread may now 
safely be utilized to supply as much as 
40% of the calories of the normal diet 
[one third is said to be where it stands 
now]. We also believe that to give 
bread this somewhat more prominent 
place in the diet will frequently be 
physiologically, as well as economically, 
advantageous—partly because we now 
have a varied offering of breads the sub- 
stitution of which for non-vitamin-bear- 
ing foods will nutritionally improve the 
diet and partly because a liberal pro- 
portion of bread in the dietary tends 
to give to the food-mass as a whole a 
texture favorable to the comfort and 
hygiene of the digestive process.” 

We take it that what the latter highly 
dignified and scientifically judicious pro- 
nouncement means is that bread “eats 
good” and digests well, and that it’s a 
swell sopper-up of gravies and vegetable 
juices, which in spite of the prunes 
and prisms inhibitions of some of our 
emilyposters is one of the things that 
make life supportable. In fact, here 
in the text of one of the chapters is 
corroboration of this briefing of ours, 
couched in the authors’ far more ele- 
gant language: 

“The porous texture of bread makes 
it a convenient vehicle for bringing 
into consumption such other things as 
butter, peanut butter, meat juices 
(gravies), and vegetable juices (cooking 
waters, ‘pot liquors’). It is a mistake 
to ignore (whether through lack of 
knowledge or because of social preju- 
dice) the important service which bread 
may thus render indirectly to the nutri- 


ues, 


tive value of the dietary as a whole by 
absorbing the fluid portions of a wide 
variety of foods and thus preventing 
their loss either in the kitchen or at 
the table.” 

Something might have been said, too, 
it seems to us, of the traditional con- 
junction, spiritual and material, of 
bread and wine. 

¥ ¥ 


Unhappily our pleasure in this book 
was marred slightly by early recogni- 
tion of the fact that the authors belong 
to the nutritional cult which assumes 
that the stone-ground flour “of our 
grandparents” contained 60% of the thi- 
amin of the wheat, and therefore that 
the bread of those forefathers was bet- 
ter than our “impoverished” loaf of the 
robber-roller milling era. 

On the credit side, however, is the 
comforting proclamation that bread is 
still the staff of life, an old faith to 
which many a food crank pays no rev- 
erence, and that the new enriched breads 
are deserving of public confidence. 
There is this word of warning: 

“Much of the news writing about en- 
riched flour and bread has been mislead- 
ing in carrying the implication that, if 
one uses bread enriched to official stand- 
ards of, for instance, thiamin, one’s 
thiamin requirement is thereby taken 
care of. In fact, of course, the official 
standard attempts only to insure that 
the bread shall take care of its share of 
the thiamin requirement.” 


¥ ¥ 


The authors, we observe with beams 
of pleasure, are not whole-wheaters. 
That is, they do not belong confessedly 
to the grahamists who have tried for 
100 years to persuade us to eat nothing 
else. They approve of enrichment of 
white bread. But they appear to have a 
pretty strong feeling in favor of the 
development of a milling process that 
will keep in the flour all but the coarsest 
bran fibers that cause trouble for many 
an alimentary canal. They seem to sym- 
pathize with the mine run of nutrition- 
ists, including those in the various 
branches of government service, who look 
upon enriched bread as “intermediate 
in nutritional desirability between ordi- 
nary white bread and bread in which the 
natural nutrients of the wheat grain are 
retained.” This is getting pretty close 
(though not quite there) to the good old 
whole wheat wishing gate upon which 
nearly all diet experts so dearly love to 
swing. 

But the net impression we have as we 
close the volume (it’s $1.75 net at any 
good bookstore) is that the authors have 
dealt nobly with bread, and that bread 
not only is likely to keep its traditional 
place in the diet, but to improve it ma- 
terially—to the discomfiture, for one 
thing, of sugar. 


By Carroll K. Michener 








. . » For those who would keep abreast 
of medical opinion on flour and bread and 
their nutritional position there is good 
indicative doctrine in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association for April 
4. The editor, commenting upon the 
Sherman and Pearson book, speaks fav- 
orably of enriched white bread. He echoes 
the view that, more than ever before, 
bread deserves to be called the staff of 
life. Consumers who buy white bread are 
advised to call for enriched bread... . 
Of today’s white bread the editor says 
that it is not the same as “ordinary white 
bread of previous years.” And yet he 
finds that despite this fact—despite the 
great hullabaloo over it in the medical, 
nutritional and commercial worlds— 
“consumers apparently have continued to 
pay scant attention to the important 
changes that have been made recently in 
this basic food.” Although wheat flour 
supplies about one fourth of their average 
daily caloric requirements, nearly all of 
it is consumed without special regard to 
its nutritional value. ... This, of course, 
is not as it should be; and medical opin- 
ion doubtless may be counted upon more 
and more forcefully to do its best toward 


bringing this home to the indifferent 
public. 
A WHOLE WHEAT WRITER— 


There’s considerable fun in this trade 
journal editorial game, though maybe 
it doesn’t always shake the diaphragm. 
The correspondence that comes in here—! 


Take this letter, for example: 
Washington, Conn. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller: 

I hope that your publication is not lim- 
ited to news about millers in your own 
neighborhood, and that you will be inter- 
ested in this small bit about one near my 
home. The pictures are not too good, but 


These are the chaps (Miller Harry Sco- 

ville at left and Owner John Dunham, 

right) who make that deelicious whole 

wheat and corn in the 200-year-old mill 
near Ashley Falls, Mass. 








if I know you are interested I might be able 
to get better ones. 

A longer story on this same mill has 
appeared in the Springfield Republican. | 
was inspired to send it to you after seeing 
a mote on your publication in the Author 
and Journalist of July, 1940. Do hope you 
are still operating! 

I am very much interested in whole wheat 
flours, and I wonder how much their wider 
use would affect our national economy and 
health. Could not the man-hours spent in 
milling white flour be saved for other pur- 
poses if more people used whole wheat 
flour? Or is there no difference (in time) 
between the two processes? Since I do 
some writing about whole wheat, I could 
use an answer to this question, 


Sorry about the typing—have a bum 
finger today. Sincerely, 
EDRIE VAN DORE. 


RFD Box 137. 

No, we won’t argue with Edrie about 
the whole wheat man-hours. Did anyone 
ever get anywhere arguing with a whole 
wheater? Particularly one who has such 
an eye for the beauty and sentiment of 
the old stone-grinding establishment as 
is evidenced in Edrie’s article: 


Most beautiful thing about the Red Mills 
near Ashley Falls, Mass., is its polished 
hardwood floor—polished not by housewife 
toiling over mop and wax, but by thou- 
sands‘ of bags of grain dragged over the 
wide, hand-cut old boards till they gleam 
softly as satin in the sunlight. 

“Has anyone ever tried to buy this floor 
from you?” we asked John Dunham, vision- 
ing the golden sheen within some ancient 
restored colonial mansion. 

“"'Twouldn’t do ’em no good,” he replied 

Besides wheat, the mill grinds corn meal, 
by water power. That is, a turbine is op- 
erated by the falls in the Konkapot River 
(named for an Indian chief of the vicinity 
long ago). The largest disk, used for 
wheat, has been part of the mill since its 
founding in 1738. The buildings themselves 
are also the same except for the addition 
of a porch over the loading platforms where 
tawny cats bask in the sun. 

The Red Mills were founded by the Ash- 
ley family, which two centuries ago was 
a prominent one in Massachusetts. They 
have not been operated continuously, and 
Miller Dunham is rather vague about the 
succession of owners. His father bought 
the mills some 35 years ago and went in 
for cattle feeds. Harry Scoville, now as- 
sistant miller, has been with the mills all 
that time, but now instead of cattle feeds 
the tWo old stones grind out good g:lden 
whole wheat flour and corn meal for muf- 
fins, pancakes and biscuits. 


¥ ¥ 

ANTICLIMAX: A food and drwy 
sleuth has just asked us to rat on somé 
old stone-grinding outfit. He wants 4 
horrible example, he says—full of tawny 
cat hairs, mouse whiskers, spider web, 
insectivorae, droppings, etc. We know 
where a lot of these romantic old setup! 
are, but we just haven’t the heart to 


tattle. Our old-mill contributors—ané 
maybe even the guvvament—wouldn' 
like it. 

ike it 

. . » Current advertising of the 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., giving the 
glad news to the American public 
that for us there’s not likely to be 
any black bread in this war, also 
scores a home run for enriched white 
bread. Pillsbury is one of the first 
of the few millers (and_ there 
are even fewer bakers) to make that 
important distinction between en- 
riched bread and all other kinds of 
bread. If we have not made the 
reason for doing this clear during the 
past few months of our column chat- 
tering there’s no sense in our trying 
to do any further explaining now. 
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Situation Well in Hand 


Eprtor’s Note.—The following account 
of some of his early experiences in the 
United States Marine Corps was written 
upon request from the editorial loft, by 
Sergeant Laurie L. Cavanaugh, who is 
now “on leave” from the editorial staff 
of THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER for the 
duration: 

¥ ¥ 


in something like seven weeks is a 
metamorphosis that seems hardly 
possible to those unfamiliar with leather- 
neck ways. The United States Marine 
Corps, however, through its highly ef- 
ficient noncommissioned personnel, landed 
on me squarely. The particular situation 
with reference to me could be described 
as well in hand. 
Somehow, there is nothing so thorough- 


Fiis« trade journalist to Marine 











Sergeant Laurie L. Cavanaugh 


ly and typically civilian as an editor, 
particularly a journalist who spends most 
of his work-a-day hours at a littered 
desk on the third floor of the venerable 
edifice of Dutch architecture where is 
published Tue Nortruwestern MuIxer. 
The job confronting the Corps was no 
apple-pie task. 

My own saga of that change from 
civilian to Marine soldier began a couple 
of weeks before Christmas, right after 
the Japanese incident at Pearl Harbor 
that stirred this nation out of a 25-year 
sleep. At the Minneapolis recruiting sta- 


tion, having miraculously met the physi- 
cal standards required of leatherneck 
recruits, I raised my right hand to take 
the oath. With me were 21 other north- 
western youths, most of them much 
younger than I, who unfortunately were 
to share the same intimate quarters with 
me for the next two months. 

After a rather hilarious train journey 
to the Marine Corps Base at San Diego, 
Cal., where recruits from west of the 
Mississippi River are trained, strict so- 
briety was the rule of conduct for the 
rigorous but exhilarating days to come. 
Immediately we were given another phys- 
ical examination, this one more searching 
as to the individual unit of pre-military 
humanity and more extensive as far as 
the mass of embryo soldiery was con- 
cerned. 

All sorts of needles were thrust into 
our tender skins, too, for various reasons 
unexplained to us. “There’s a reason 
for everything in the Marine Corps, lad,” 
was the only answer to questions which 
later we learned not to ask. 

Our platoon of about 60 men was an 
awkward lot those first few days, indi- 
vidually and collectively. Suddenly we 
discovered that counting up to four in 
marching was a difficult exercise, al- 
though most of us had gone through high 
school. It wasn’t until we were issued 
our “greens” that we began to feel any- 
thing like the seasoned Marines who gave 
us orders. On that day we sadly stuffed 
our civilian clothes into our suitcases, 
to be worn for the duration by our mar- 
ried brothers and cousins back home. 
A sore point with me was the fact that 
I was shipping home a suit that I had 
worn for only six weeks and had actual- 
ly owned only the day before I enlisted. 

From then on we lived not out of 
suitcases, but from sea bags, shapeless 
affairs in which whatever we needed in 
a hurry inevitably was on the bottom. 
Tents were our homes, although now 
recruits live in huts that are as snug as 
permanent barracks. 

Well, wearing the service uniform of 
the Marine Corps—the blouse and trous- 
ers of forest green, with the dark bronze 
buttons—did much to bolster the morale 
of our platoon. From that day on, we 
felt ourselves part of the whole effort, 
even though we still had to shout out 
our marching cadence. In fact, we were 
considered so rudimentary that we had 
to yell out the numerical order of every- 
thing we did. At first we weren’t al- 
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SHELLABARGER 


always has such generous supplies of 





high quality central and western Kan- 
sas choice milling wheat that it con- 
stantly sells some of its fine surplus— 
even that gathered by its own country 
buying stations—to other quality-mind- 


ed millers less fortunately situated. 


Wheat Storage Capacity 
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For SERVICE and DISPATCH route your 
FLOUR and FEED SHIPMENTS via the 


Cuicaco & ILuinois MipLanp Raritway Co. 


E. IRBER, Agent, 
816 Corn Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, 
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Springfield, Ill. 








VITAMIN ASSAYS 


ENRICHED FLOUR, BREAD AND OTHER PRODUCTS TESTED 
ACCORDING TO CHEMICAL, BIOLOGICAL AND MICROBIO- 
LOGICAL METHODS OF ASSAY. 


LABORATORY OF VITAMIN TECHNOLOGY 


1411 East 60th Street Chicago, Illinois 
HOWARD J. CANNON, Director 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Nicotinic Acid and Iron to the levels recommend- 
ed by the National Research Council. 


For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels 
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RCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw York City 








Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U.S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
HI-RATIO CAKE FLOURS 
Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 
Oorrespondence Solicited 
CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 
Cable Address: ““Wasco."’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
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MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 











lowed to count over four, because we had 
to learn right face, left face, about face, 
forward march and halt—all of which 
take less than four counts—before we 
could march on to a more complicated 
plane of behavior, when we started to 
drill with our rifles. 

In those early days, many of us were 
so stupid that we didn’t know right from 
left. I was no exception, a fact that 
never failed to direct a certain type of 
vocal expression from the lips of our 
sergeant to my burning ears. 

When at last we had learned the 
manual of arms, which meant throwing 
a rifle from one shoulder to the other 
and down to the deck again without 
poking out the eyes or raising lumps 
on the heads of fellows in ranks close 
by, we were trucked up to the rifle 
range, about 13 miles away. For one 
week we “snapped in,” that is, learned 
the proper positions with the rifle sling, 
pulling off slow and steady trigger 
squeezes on unloaded rifles while taking 
careful aim. The last week at the range 
was spent in actually firing the rifle, 
from 200-, 300- and 500-yard ranges, both 
slow and rapid fire. Each man was 
instructed painstakingly by a coach who 
more often than not was an expert rifle- 
man and whose marksmanship entitled 
him to $6 extra pay per month. Pistol 
instruction also was given, and we fired 
for record with both weapons. 

Record day was intensely exciting, 
with each man anxiously awaiting his 
turn on the firing line. Hearts beat fast 
and fingers trembled when the recruits 
stood on the line for rapid fire. From 
a standing position, the man must fall 
into the prone position and get off 10 
rounds at the target in a minute and 10 
seconds, working the bolt with lightning 
speed and then carefully squeezing off 
each shot in order to get a good score. 

The rapid fire target, unlike the bull’s 
eyes used for slow fire, realistically re- 
sembles the head and shoulder outline of 
aman. Like most of the boys in our 
platoon, I qualified in both rifle and 
pistol. This also amazed me, because 
the inaccuracy of my typing is notorious 
among the men who put this publication 
to bed each week. 

Men who failed to qualify, it was 
warned, would immediately be relegated 
to mess hall duty. We later learned that 
this is a white lie which platoon leaders 
often use to improve the firing record 
of their men. 

After having run the bayonet course 
on our return to the base, we pressed 
up our “greens” and cleaned up all our 
gear in preparation for the final in- 
spection by the colonel, after which we 
became full-fledged Marines—in name, 
at any rate. 

Then came the shock. Boys who had 
repeatedly expressed their eagerness to 
cross bayonets with the Japanese were 
particularly crestfallen. I believe our 
weather-beaten sergeant, too, was some- 
what moved. The whole kit and kaboodle 
of us was trucked back again to the 
rifle range for a month’s mess hall duty 
—experts and sharpshooters right along 
with the rest. 

Because men have to be fed and be- 
cause other men must feed them, each 
Marine private must serve a month’s mess 
hall duty, or K.P., as it is called in the 
Army. For a week, I served as a mess- 
man, waiting on tables and stacking 
dishes, but a chance conversation with 
(Continued on page 45.) 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 


FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, III. 
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ACME : 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT’”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 








Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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WAGE-HOUR BULLETIN 
CLARIFIES EXEMPTIONS 


The Washington office of the Millers 
National Federation has called attention 
to a revised edition of Interpretative 
Bulletin No. 9 of the Wage and Hour 
Administration. An opinion is given in 
the bulletin that mechanics, loaders and 
drivers’ helpers employed by private car- 
riers are not eligible for exemption from 
overtime under the fair labor standards 
act, even though drivers of private car- 
riers engaged in interstate transporta- 
tion do come within the exemption. 

According to the revised interpretative 
bulletin, employees of private motor car- 
riers other than drivers are not exempt 
from overtime, although the Wage and 
Hour Division holds that mechanics, 
loaders, drivers and drivers’ helpers em- 
ployed by common and contract carriers 
engaged in transportation in interstate 
commerce are exempt from overtime pro- 
visions of the wage-hour act. 

In the revised bulletin it is pointed 
out that a truck driver who regularly 
spends a substantial part (substantial 
is defined as meaning any amount of 
work in excess of 20% of the total num- 
ber of hours worked in a work week) 
of his time during any work week on 
nonexempt activities (such as producing 
goods for commerce), is not within the 
scope of the exemption contained in 
section 13 (b)(1) notwithstanding the 
fact that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission may regulate the hours of service 
of such driver under the motor carrier 
act. 

This interpretation, which applies to 
employees engaged alternately in trans- 
portation activities and production work, 
should not affect the status of drivers 
of private carriers who spend all their 
time transporting goods in interstate and 
intrastate commerce. 

Even though, however, a driver is not 
engaged in interstate transportation dur- 
ing any work week, he still may be sub- 
ject to the wage and hour law depending 
on whether or not his employer is en- 
gaged in the production of goods for 
interstate commerce. 
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COMMISSION MEN SEE 
CAR SHORTAGE PROBLEM 


Wicuira, Kansas.—Grain commission 
men are expressing concern over the 
possibility of doing business in the old 
way this coming harvest season on ac- 
count of the grain storage and car short- 
age situation. While all say officially 
that they will be in business this year 
as usual, some of them will admit pri- 
vately that they expect the government 
to issue orders before the grain move- 
ment begins, which will prevent the fill- 
ing of a car with grain until the shipper 
has a place to empty it at its destina- 
tion. 


e 
In other words, shippers from local 


elevators will not be able to send wheat 
into the Wichita terminals consigned to 
4 commission man who will sell it if he 
can and if he cannot, will forward it 
to some other point, such as Hutchinson 
or Kansas City. The need for cars for 
the transport of war materials is so 
great that the government does not want 
any cars to be used for storage. 

E. E. Kohlwes, chairman of the Wichita 
car efficiency committee, said that the 
government has not indicated what ar- 
rangements will be made for the move- 
ment of grain this year or what restric- 
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tions will be placed on the use of cars. 
Mr. Kohlwes, who is traffic manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., said that he ex- 
pects some definite ruling before harvest 
time, which is just about two months 
away. So far, he said, cars have been 
handled at this terminal with expedi- 
tion and they have been emptied quickly 
upon arrival. Wichita will be limited 
this year in the amount of storage space 
it will have for wheat because the local 
elevators already are three fourths full 
with old wheat. 
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WPB AMENDMENT EASES 
RESTRICTIONS ON BURLAP 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Produc- 
tion Board has amended the burlap con- 
servation order (M 47) to ease restric- 
tions on receipts of burlap bags by users. 
Because the use of burlap is seasonal, 
quotas based on a past year create un- 
necessary hardships. This is corrected in 
the new amendment (No. 4), effective 
since April 4, a WPB announcement 
said, 

The amendment also removes restric- 
tions on the importation of burlap into 
this country. Previously no provision 
was made for the non-importing bag 
manufacturer to import burlap should 
he be in a position to do so. 

The board has officially ruled that the 
reporting requirements of section 0 in 
conservation order M-47 definitely apply 
to all users of burlap bags as well as 
importers and manufacturers. This 
means that any mill which had on hand 
at any time during 1941 more than 20,- 
000 burlap bags must file a monthly re- 
port with the WPB on form PD-188, 
showing beginning inventory, receipts, 
sales and ending inventory for each 
month. These forms may be obtained 
from the Allocation and Appeals Sec- 
tion, Textile Branch, Division of Indus- 
try Operations, War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C. 
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WINNIPEG MARKET UNCHANGED 

Winnirec, MAn.—Export sales of Ca- 
nadian wheat reached a total of 11,- 
000,000 bus last week and included about 
1,000,000 bus in the form of flour. The 
United Kingdom appeared to be the only 
buyer and the bulk of the wheat was 
Nos. 1 and 2 northern for shipment out 
of Canadian and American ports. The 
business was done basis exchange of 
futures and did not reflect in the pit 
where prices remained unchanged at 
791,c for May and 80%%ce for July. 


/4 
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CORN MILLERS’ GROUP PLANS 
CHICAGO MEETING APRIL 28 


Cuicaco, I1u.—In order not to conflict 
with the wheat flour millers’ meeting, 
the date of the annual meeting of the 
American Corn Millers Federation has 
been changed to April 28. The conven- 
tion will take place at the Morrison Ho- 
tel Penthouse, opening at 10 a. m. 

The program will be confined largely 
to a discussion of the subjects relating 
to corn milling, but mainly to the white 
corn situation. The noon luncheon speak- 
er will be Dr. R. R. St. John, of the 
DeKalb Agricultural Association, one 
of the most prominent corn breeders 
of the United States, who will discuss 
the past, present and future of white 
corn hybrids. 





Again We Say: 


O matter who makes it or 

where it comes from 

there is no better flour made than 

the flour manufactured at Cannon 

Falls, Minn., by the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co. 


Main Office 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 


Leading Tens 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


‘ar Controlled 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











“WON DERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 
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Harold F. Stock 


... Successor to his father... 


Harold F. Stock has been elected presi- 
dent of F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., Hills- 
dale, Mich., succeeding his father, the 
late Alexander Stock, whose death in 
New York was reported in THE Nortu- 
WESTERN MILLER a short time ago. Harold 
Stock is the grandson of the founder of 
the milling company, which began in 
1862 with the purchase of a small country 
mill on the site of the present 2,500-bbl 
plant. The company grinds both hard 
and soft wheats, and a few years ago 
developed an automatic doughnut ma- 


erhonal & 


LITTLE MISS MARTIN 

Howard Martin, Theo. W. Martin & 
Son, Atlanta, Ga., became the father of 
a baby girl on April 10. Little Miss 
Martin has a four-year-old brother, How- 
ard, Jr. These youngsters are grand- 
children of the late Theodore W. Martin, 
who was prominent in feed and flour 
circles for over half a century. 


ATLANTA VISITOR 

Bernard Evers, American Bread Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., was a recent Atlanta 
visitor. 
A STOP IN ATLANTA 

R. B. Jennings, Greensboro, N. C., 
representative for the International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, spent a day or two 
in Atlanta last week en route home from 
a visit to the mill in Minneapolis. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Jennings. 


THROUGH GEORGIA 


Fred J. Boardman, Southern States 
Flour Corp., Atlanta, Ga., recently made 
a quick trip through Georgia calling on 
the bakery and jobbing trade. 


NEW ORLEANS VISITOR 


William Weiss, president La Grange 
Mills, Red Wing, Minn., called on the 
trade in New Orleans last week. 


FEEDER DAY 
Two officials of the Whitewater (Kan- 


sas) Flour Mills Co., L. E. Zimmerman, 
manager, and Ted Zimmerman, sales 
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Dr. E. G. Bayfield 


. « host to operatives 


chine for commercial production, which 
is manufactured in a plant adjacent to 
the mill. 

As head of the Department of Milling 
Industry at Kansas State College, Dr. E. 
G. Bayfield will be host to Districts 1 
and 2 of the Association of Operative 
Millers when they meet at Manhattan 
April 24-25. An annual affair, the meet- 
ing is the seventeenth joint gathering of 
the two A.O.M. districts. 

Newly elected president of the Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Grain & Stock Exchange 


manager, took leading roles in the town’s 
annual feeder day program at which 
500 stockmen and others were guests. 
The former was toastmaster and the lat- 
ter headed the program committee. 


BACK FROM BUFFALO 


Harry S. Leviston, Boston flour broker, 
and Mrs. Leviston have just returned 
from a week’s trip to Buffalo by auto- 
mobile. 


IN CHICAGO 

A. W. Hockenberger, sales manager 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIL, 
spent a few days visiting the trade in 
Chicago last week. 


OFF TO THE WAR 

Several staff members of Schultz, Bau- 
jan & Co., Beardstown, IIL, expect to 
leave immediately for service in the 
armed forces. John Schultz has enlisted 
in the Navy, and Robert J. White will 
serve in the Army. 


ST, LOUIS STOP 

Austin Morton, district sales manager 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, 
Kansas, stopped off in St. Louis last 
week to visit his father, Claud Morton, 
Morton & Co., on his way home from a 
business trip in the East. 


MORE ENRICHMENT 


Dr. W. H. Strowd, Nashville, Tenn., 
secretary National Soft Wheat Millers 
Association, visited in Chicago last week 





Walter C. Holstein 


has held almost every post 


is Walter C. Holstein, Mohr-Holstein 
Commission Co., who has been associated 
with the Milwaukee grain trade for 41 
years. During his 36 years as a member 
of the exchange, he has at one time or 
another held almost every office. 

By long tradition, the first vice presi- 
dent of the Society of Grain Elevator 
Superintendents takes over the reins of 
the organization at the election following 
his appointment to the secondary post, 
but Gilbert Lane, who became president 
of the society at its convention in Omaha 


investigating the possibilities of enriched 
soft wheat flour by the Army and found 
there had been a considerable increase in 
its use. On April 23 he will give a paper 
on “Calcium Content of American Foods 
in Relation to Human Needs” at a gen- 
eral meeting of the American Chemical 
Society in Memphis, Tenn. 


BACK FROM FLORIDA 


Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Hill, Nashville, 
Tenn., have returned from Sewell’s Point, 
Fla., where they spent the winter. Mr. 
Hill is owner of the H. G. Hill grocery 
chain. 

SEEN IN NEW YORK 

Harry Lautensack, vice president at 

Buffalo, eastern division General Mills, 


Inc., Minneapolis, was seen around the 
New York trade recently. 


YEOMAN, SECOND CLASS 

Robert L. Colby, son of Charles Colby, 
Hutchinson, Kansas, grain broker, has 
been inducted into the Navy as a second 
class yeoman at the San Diego base. 


A GOOD FORGETTER 


When Ward Magill, president Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, and also president 
of the Millers National Federation, goes 
on a vacation, he forgets that he ever 
knew anything about the milling business 
or the federation, so he reported upon a 
return from Palm Springs, Cal., where he 
and Mrs. Magill have spent the greater 
part of a month. “I basked in the sun- 
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Gilbert Lane 


leads superintendents’ society 


April 9-11, has had more than the “stan- 
dard” amount of experience to prepare 
himself for the job. First vice president 
when the association met in Toronto in 
1940, the press of other duties made it 
inadvisable for him to accept leadership 
of the organization at that time. Be- 
cause of his keen interest in the society's 
affairs, however, he started once more 
on the path toward its presidency, and 
was again made first vice president in 
1941. He is superintendent for the 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago. 


shine, played golf, went swimming and 
tried to forget about the war but could 
not,” he said. An airplane school and 
a glider school are near Palm Springs, 
and while the glider school was not yet 
very active, airplanes were droning over- 
head most of the time he was at the 
Springs. , 


AT SEWANEE 


Matt H. Dobson, Jr., Dobson-Hicks 
Grain & Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn., and 
Mrs. Dobson, spent the past week end 
with their son Ezzell, who is a student at 
the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn. 


ON TOUR 


P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer Wiil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, is making a 10-day tour of severil 
southern states, while Fred N. Burrall, 
general sales supervisor, left for a visit 
with connections in Pennsylvania and 
New York. 


EASTERN TRIP 


L. C. Chase, manager Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, left last week for 
a business trip in the eastern markets. 


ARMY AIR COMMISSION 


Charles W. Mullery, vice president of 
the Capital Flour Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, has received a commission as first 
lieutenant in the army air corps, and 
left for Stockton, Cal. April 14. John 
H. Myers, a director of the company, 
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volunteered a year ago, and is now 
somewhere in the southwestern Pacific. 
Another member of the company, Donald 
Lindquist, laboratory technician, has just 
passed his physical examination for the 
navy. 

ARMY BREAD DIPLOMA 


Private Charles W. Goddin, former 
merchandiser, bulk products sales, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. Richmond, Va., 
recently received his diploma in baking 
field and garrison bread from the U. S. 
Army Bakers School at Fort Devens, 
Mass. He will now enter a two-month 
course in pastry baking at the same post. 


CLOSE INDOOR SEASON 


At what will be the last indoor meet- 
ing of the Kansas City Feed Club until 
this fall, members met for dinner April 
14, sang songs and watched the moving 
picture, “Play Ball America,” made by 
the National League. Louis Flora, Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., says that the next 
meeting will be a combination golf-dinner 
party at a country club. 


FISHING PREFERRED 


Gordon B. Wood, sales manager for 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
and his son, Jack, spent last week in 
the Ozarks fishing, coming back with a 
better than average catch . . better, 
Mr. Wood admits, than was the flour 
trade during a similar period. 


TRAVELING BY AIR 


Howard Pearlstone, New York flour 
broker, flew in to Kansas City from 
Florida early this week, expecting to 
continue on to the Northwest, and then 
back to Florida for another month or 
two. Mr. Pearlstone, who uses air travel 
almost exclusively, also visited millers 
in Texas on his whirl around the wheat 
sections. 


FORTNIGHT IN KANSAS CITY 


Ed Hogan, western grocery products 
sales manager for Hecker Products, is 
visiting the Kansas City market for a 
fortnight. Mr. Hogan’s home is now 
New York City, but he spends much of 
his time on the road. 


IN NEW YORK CITY 


E. J. Quinn, vice president Commander 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, left his home 
office on April 12 for New York City. 


CAPTAIN FITZPATRICK 


Francis J. FitzPatrick, vice president 
of Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 
Kansas City, received an appointment 
to a captaincy in the army April 13, 
with instructions to report for officers’ 
training at Miami, Fla., April 18. He 
will be connected with the air corps. 


NAVAL OFFICER 


James W. Ringwald, former manager 
of the Cargill, Inc., office at Kansas City, 
wrote friends in Kansas City last week 
that he was about to receive his com- 
mission as lieutenant, senior grade, in 
the naval reserve. 


MILLING “FAMILY” WEDDING 


Bruce F. Crusen, bulk sales depart- 
ment Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, and Miss Aileen Stubbs were 
married on April 11. They left imme- 
diately for New Orleans and a trip 
through the South. The bride has been 
for some years secretary to J. Irl Beatty, 
Secretary-controller for the company. 
Mr. Crusen was the guest of honor at 
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a party tendered him by his associates 
in the sales department on April 9 at 
the home of Harvey J. Patterson, vice 
president of the Pillsbury company. 


FLOUR BRANDS DISPLAYED 


Nearly all popular brands of flour 
sold in the Kansas City market are be- 
ing shown this week at the “Food for 
Victory” Fair in the municipal audi- 
torium, and allied cereal products, as 
With 
increasing amounts of money being spent 
on food and living as luxuries are taken 
away, a good attendance is expected at 
the fair. 


well, are prominent in the booths. 


VISITING HEADQUARTERS 

P. S. Gerot, west central division man- 
ager, grocery products division, at Chi- 
cago, for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
is visiting headquarters in Minneapolis. 


UNDER OBSERVATION 


Harold Goerz, sales manager Mound- 
ridge (Kansas) Milling Co., was taken 
to the Halstead, Kansas, hospital for 
observation recently following a sudden 
illness. 


A CHICAGO STOP 

Fred N. Burrall, sales supervisor Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, stopped off in Chicago early this 
week en route east on a business trip. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT STOCKS 
AT HEAD OF LAKES DOWN 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian stocks of 
wheat at the head of the lakes and in 
western Canada were about 3,000,000 bus 
less on April 1 than on the same date 
last year while oats were 2,000,000 bus 
higher and barley over 3,000,000 bus 
greater. Rye was little changed. Stocks 
in eastern positions with the exception 
of barley all showed substantial reduc- 
tion. 

The figures with comparisons are as 
follows: 





STOCKS AT LAKEHEAD AND WEST 


1942 1941 
WORE sc svccnwsess 397,349,993 400,297,270 
GBRB cccescccevesee 5,827,196 3,883,534 
BAEIOY ccsccscesece 7,425,891 4,045,873 
BPG Sidcesccrcceets 2,140,939 2,165,276 

STOCKS IN EASTERN POSITIONS 
Wheat ...ccccccces 65,121,938 82,716,734 
OBR scccccssvsecavs 1,071,351 2,970,882 
eer re rer 3,400,372 1,558,639 
SY scbaberkcaeveses 1,885,580 3,650,209 


Navigation is now open and cargoes of 
grain are beginning to move down the 
great lakes from Fort William. There- 
fore, the April 1 showing of grain stocks 
at head of the lakes probably reached 
the high point of the season. 
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FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS PLAN 
CONVENTION PROGRAM 


New York, N. Y.—L. J. Schumaker, 
president of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, and Herman Fakler, vice presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federation, 
in charge of its Washington bureau, will 
be among the speakers at the twenty- 
fourth annual convention of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors, to be 
held at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel in 
Philadelphia May 18-19. 

Another speaker will be O. Howard 
Wolfe, chief administrative officer of the 
Philadelphia Ordnance District, War De- 
partment. 

In addition to these speakers, the as- 
sociation has planned a full program of 
business subjects pertaining to the flour 


distributing industry. This will include 
the annual reports of A. J. Palermo, New 
Orleans, president; W. P. Tanner, New 
York, chairman of the board; W. G. 
Martin, Jr., New York, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Progress made in the use of the new 
uniform sales contract of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors, which 
has come about since the organization’s 
last convention, will be discussed under 
the leadership of S. Gartland Horan, 
Philadelphia, chairman of the contract 
committee. 

Although the business part of the pro- 
gram will be emphasized strongly this 
year, ample entertainment will be pro- 
vided. ‘The annual banquet and enter- 
tainment will be held on the evening of 
May 18, and on May 19 an afternoon 
sightseeing trip will be made to Valley 
Forge. 
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LAKE FREIGHTERS HAVE 
LITTLE TROUBLE WITH 
ICE AT BUFFALO END 


Burra.o, N. Y.—Great Lakes freight- 
ers now Sailing in or out of Buffalo are 
encountering little trouble in passing 
through the melting ice fields at this 
end of the lake, Three vessels, the 
Martin Mullen, Harry H. Hosford and 
Andre E. Upson arrived from Chicago, 
April 6, with grain. While the Mullen 
brought in 250,000 bus of corn, the next 
load and probably many succeeding are 
expected to be iron ore. 

Record traffic on the Barge Canal this 
season was predicted by large operators 
and canal officials as the waterway 
opened April 6. The McLain Marine 
Co. is planning to operate about 100 
boats as compared with 75 last season 
and apparently every boat that will float 
can be used. Grain, oil and gasoline, 
scrap iron and pig iron are expected 
to furnish the bulk of the commodities 
carried. 

The first boats westbound are expected 
to reach the locks at Lockport in a few 
days. High water along the Mohawk 
has delayed the arrival of some. Guards 
have been placed at strategic points along 
the canal as a wartime measure. 

The opening this year is the earliest 
in nine years. 





¥ ¥ 

Grain Loaded at Duluth 
DututrnH, Minn.—Boats went under 
elevator spouts last week and loaded 
1,131,825 bus of grain, practically all 
destined for unloading at Buffalo. The 
lot included 636,000 bus wheat, 432,500 
bus corn and 63,305 bus barley. Further 
shipments are expected to be made short- 
ly which will open elevator storage space 
for receiving country run of grain. 
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HERMAN MINDERMANN RETIRES 
New York, N. Y.—Herman Minder- 

mann, special representative of the New 

York Division of Standard Brands, Inc., 

and a familiar figure at bakers’ gather- 

ings for many decades, has retired from 
active business after 42 years with the 
organization. 





He began his career as a 
in New York City for the 
Fleischmann Co. and was advanced until 
his territory in 1937 extended to the en- 
tire New York Division. James N. Yohe, 
metropolitan hotel and restaurant trade 
representative for Standard Brands, Inc., 
has been appointed manager of the hotel 
and restaurant department of the com- 
pany’s New York division. 


salesman 
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HERMAN F. RITMANN 


Herman F. Ritmann, 73, president of 
Cherry City Baking Co., Salem, Oregon, 
and former Portland baker, died recently 
at his home at Eagle Creek, Oregon, 
where he had lived for the past four 
years. Mr. Ritmann was born in Ger- 
many and came to the United States 
55 years ago and to Oregon two years 
later. In 1891 he opened a bakery in 
lower Albina. Later he founded the Log 
Cabin Bakery in Portland, which he sold 
in 1925 to the Continental Baking Co. 
The Cherry City Baking Co. was founded 
by Mr. Ritmann in 1916. 


W. C. STEINKE 


W. C. Steinke, 82, a pioneer resident 
of Brown County, Minnesota, where he 
had been for many years engaged in the 
lumber and contracting business, died re- 
cently in Puyallup, Wash. Mr. Steinke 
was the father of W. M. Steinke, vice 
president King Midas Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis, and of Mrs. A. L. Hale, whose 
husband is a sales manager for the same 
company. 


MRS, JOHN J. KANATZAR 


Mrs. John J. Kanatzar, 83, mother of 
Harry Kanatzar, Hutchinson, Kansas, 
sales representative for the Chase Bag 
Co., died at her son’s home after a short 
illness. The body was taken to Kansas 
City, her home for more than 40 years, 
for funeral services. 


LOUIS A, ZAHRN 


Louis A. Zahrn, treasurer of General 
Foods Corp., died April 6 at his home 
in Searsdale, N. Y., after an illness of 
two weeks. He was 64 years old and had 
been associated with the corporation for 
38 years. 


FRANK KILBERT 

Frank Kilbert, baker of Milwaukee, 
Wis., died April 8 at his home following 
a heart attack. He was former state 
treasurer of the Bakers Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. 
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CANADA’S MILLFEED OUTPUT 
HIGHER DURING FEBRUARY 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of bran, 
shorts and middlings by Canadian mills 
in February totalled 53,028 tons, com- 
pared with 50,337 in the same month of 
1941. Of this year’s output 22,422 tons 
were bran, 20,354 shorts and 10,252 mid- 
dlings. 

Production of feed flour in February 
amounted to 11,993 bbls, compared with 
19,501 and low grade flour totalled 23,- 
823 bbls, as against 42,322. Most of this 
feed is used in the domestic market as 
exports are restricted by government or- 
der. 

Production of ground feed by Cana- 
dian mills in February showed a falling 
off in all lines with the exception of bar- 
ley as compared with the corresponding 
month of previous year. Ground oats to- 
talled 14,487,394 Ibs as against 14,918,140; 
cracked corn 5,206,195 lbs, compared with 
6,843,225; ground barley 10,124,159 Ibs, 
as against 9,866,210; and mixed grains 
97,800,669 Ibs, compared with 121,908,468. 
The foregoing would indicate that mill- 
feed is being used in preference to other 
lines by feeders in Canada. 
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THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales in the Southwest light 
again last week, reaching only 29% com- 
pared with 5% the previous week and 
39% a year ago; this merely continues the 
sales’ pace set several weeks ago when mar- 
kets turned listless and buyers could find 
no strong reasons for stocking up any more 
than they had. 

Fill-in orders from family buyers, together 
with the regular trade which is expected 
every week, made up most of the small 
percentage. With crop prospects good, much 
Washington discussion about price ceilings 
and plenty of flour on hand, buyers are not 
interested, and may not be again until close 
to new crop—or until, as one man put it, 
congressmen get home and find out that 
farmers want more money for their wheat. 

Consumption by the retail and bakery 
trade is not as fast as it usually is at this 
time of the year. Those who have “hoard- 
ed” flour are now eating it up. The term 
used by professional tradesmen for the cur- 
rent situation is “liquidation of household 
supplies.” 

Quotations, April 11: established brands 
family flour $6.65@6.90, bakers short patent 
$5.60@5.85, 95% $5.45@5.65, straight $5.35@ 
5.55, first clear $3.90@4.10, second clear $3.60 
@3.85, low grade $3.50@ 3.65. 

‘Of the mills reporting, 8 reported domes- 
tic business quiet, 3 slow and 14 dull, 

Oklahoma City: Further reduction in sales 
brought average to 11% compared with 18 
last week. No exports. Domestic sales 
principally to family buyers filling imme- 
diate needs; bakers took only 15%. Opera- 
tion improved slightly, averaging 58% com- 
pared with 50 last week. Prices fluctuated, 
closing unchanged to 20c lower. Quotations, 
— 11: hard wheat short patent $6.80@ 
5, soft wheat short patent $6.80@7.35, 
sandard patent $6.50@6.95, bakers extra 
fancy $5.90@6, bakers short patent $5.75@ 
5.85, bakers standard $5.70@5.80. 

Omaha: Sales averaged 28% of capacity. 
Shipping directions on former contracts in 
small volume. Quotation April 11: family 
fancy short patent $6@6.3 standard patent 
$5.50@5.75, bakers short patent $5.50 @5.75, 
bakers standard patent $5.25@5.50. 

Wichita: Sales draggy; directions fair to 
good and prices from 5c to 10c¢ lower to 
compensate for increases in millfeeds. 

Hutchinson: It was another minimum 
week for mills, with no interest shown by 
the trade and new business negligible. Ship- 
ping directions not quite as free as the 
backlog continues to slip. Feed uncertainty 
a deterrent. 

Salina: Slow demand, with prices about 
15c bbl lower. Shipping directions falling 
off considerably. 

Texas: Some mills report a _ slight in- 
crease in buying interest when decline in 
wheat values permitted minor shading of 
prices, but in general demand shows no 
improvement. Sales run from almost noth- 
ing to possibly 20 or 25% of capacity with 
different units; business practically all in 
home territory. Few in the trade can see 
any prospect of improvement very’ soon. 
Operations generally 40 to 50% of capacity, 
75% in some cases. Prices off about 10 
bbl. Quotations April 10: family 48's, extra 
high patent $6.70@7.20, high patent $6.20 
@6.70, standard bakers 98° s $5.75@6.20; first 
clears, sacked, $4.70@4.90, delivered Texas 
common points or Galveston domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Distressingly quiet. No in- 
terest shown by either bakers or family 
flour distributors. All seem overbought for 
time being. Only hopeful sign is very slight 
and far from general improvement in ship- 
ping directions. April to date even more 
quiet than March. Decreased bread con- 
sumption reported quite generally. Spring 
wheat mills last week sold less than 15% 
of capacity compared with 17% week ago 
and 44% year ago. 

Quotations, April 14: established brands 
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standard patent $5.60@6.10, first clear $5.20 
@5.70, second clear $3.90@4.10, family flour 
$7.80@7.95; hard winter short patent $5.60 
@6.10, 95% patent $5.45@5.95, first clear 
$4.50@5; soft winter short patent $5.60@ 
6, standard patent $5.35@5.85, first clear 
$4.65@5. 

St. Louis: Local mills report virtually no 
new business put on the books. Buyers in- 
different due to weak and lower wheat 
values. Most have a fair stock on 
hand. Inquiry practically nil. Demand for 
car lots for immediate use at a low figure. 
Both hard and soft wheat clears slow and 
draggy. No change in price differential. 
Jobbers advise no improvement in the situa- 
tion. Trade continues to use up old con- 
tracts for the time being. Specifications 
light. Quotations, April 11: soft wheat 
short patent $6.05@6.80, straight $5.30@5.80, 
first clear $4.50@5; hard wheat short pat- 
ent $5.45@5.85, 95% $5.25@5.60, first clear 
$4.15@4.55; spring wheat fop patent $5.35 
@5.95, standard patent $5.30@5.65, first 
clear $5.05@5.50. 

Toledo: Sales in slump, except for occa- 
sional good sale up to several thousand 
barrels. Favorable crop outlook, lagging 
flour demand, absence of milling support, 
with declining wheat prices and past book- 
ings have encouraged buyers to stay out 
of market. Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 
26c rate points to New York, April 10, 
$1.18%, or 4c under close of Chicago May 
future. Quotations, April 10: soft winter 
standard patent $5.65@5.75; locally made 
springs, high gluten $6.45, bakers patent 
$6.20, hard winter wheat bakers patent 
$6.10, in 98's, f.o.b. Toledo or mill, 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: While prices remain at the same 
level, the market as a whole is soft and 
some sales are made at 5@10c below the 
quoted figures. Buyers very wary in making 
commitments due to the uncertainty of the 
legislative and war picture and some drove 
hard bargains even though the volume was 
light. A slight improvement in directions 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
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‘Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July 
260% 261% 260% eke 59% 61 
258% 259% 258% eae 59% 60% 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, 
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per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
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has helped reduce bookings, but most of 
the trade fairly well protected for the im. 
mediate future. Consumer buying, however, 
reported as holding up well and even in. 
creasing. Complaints among the retail bak. 
ers over the rising cost of ingredients for 
the fancy goods are numerous; they are un. 
able to realize adequate profits from the 
large volume. Income tax payments had a 
somewhat depressing effect also. Export 
sales continue light. 

Quotations, April 11: spring fancy patent 
$8.30@8.40 bbl, top bakery patents $6.65@ 
6.75, standard patent $6.55@6.65, spring 
straights $6.45@6.55, spring first clears 5 
@5.95, soft winter short patent $6.90@7 
pastry $5.75@5.85. 

New York: Dullness continues as buyers 
have found nothing to arouse their interest 
or stimulate an urge to purchase. Lack of 
feature to news and business produced a 
lifeless market in which price did not at- 
tract, since many mills, hungry for imme- 
diate shipping directions, offered big con- 
cessions to secure them. The best that was 
reported was in the larger offices where 
there is always a certain turnover on brand 
goods, but beyond this routine trading there 
was practically no business. Shipping direc- 
tions only fair as the trade seems unable 
to dispose of its stock accumulations 
Consumption by medium-sized and smaller 
bakeries continues poor and those serving 
the hotel and restaurant trade also complain 
that the expected spring tourist trade has 
not materialized. 

Quotations, April 11: spring high glutens 
$6.55@6.85, standard patents $6.05@°.45, 
clears $5.85@6.20, Texas high glutens $1.10 
@6.30, Kansas high glutens $6.10@6.25, 95's 
$5.90@6.10, soft winter straights $5.65@%.35, 

Boston: New business except in rare in- 
stances practically reached bottom. Trade 
in an unresponsive frame of mind as they 
watched the market move lower. Bakers 
apparently feel that it may lessen the op- 
portunity to obtain a better price for their 
products, while at the same time realizing 
they are using higher priced flour and fa-ing 
increases in other supplies and in operating 
costs. Fairly low quotations floating around 
but made only in cases where buyers could 
accept prompt shipment to permit mills 
realizing present high prices on millfeeds 
Sales confined largely to minimum car lot 
orders with an occasional booking of 500 
bbls or more. Bakers’ sales slightly better 
than those to jobbers. Family flour trade 
shows no interest whatever in the market. 
Shipping directions given unusual attention 
by mill agents, but results poor. Prices 
quoted by mills dropped 10c lower. uo- 
tations April 11: spring high glutens $4.76 
@6.85, short patents $6.50@6.65, standard 
patents $6.40@6.50, first clears $6.20@6.35; 
southwestern short patents $6.35@'.50, 
standard patents $6.25@6.35, Texas short 
patents $6.55@6.65, standard patents $6.°5@ 
6.50, soft winter patents $6.10@6.25 
straights $5.75@6.10, clears $5.55@5.75. 

Baltimore: Quotations steady; demand 
little changed; receipts, 49,313 bbls, an in- 
erease of 26,445 bbls over last week. Quo- 
tations, April 11: spring first patent $4.80 
@7.05, standard $6.55@6.75, hard winter 
short patent $6.45@6.55, 95% $6.25@%.50, 
soft winter short patent $6.70@7.40, straight 
$5.30@5.65. 

Philadelphia: Buyers manifest little in- 
terest and the continued dullness and nar- 
row changes in wheat have discouraged 
bookings to any extent. Prices generally 
steadily maintained. Quotations, April 11: 
spring wheat short patent $6.45@6.60 bbl. 
standard patent $6.30@6.45, first spring clear 
$5.85@6.05, hard winter short patent $4.20 
@6.40, 95% $6.05@6.20, soft winter straights 
$5.50@5.85. 

Pittsburgh: Sales light, limited to small 
lots. Larger consumers amply stocked, 
while retail bakers limit commitments to 
small lots. Shipping directions exceptionally 
slow, difficult to obtain. Flour prices eased 
off 15c bbl on all grades. Buyers apathetic, 
having bought heavily some time ago. Fam- 
ily flour sales limited. Sales of soft winters 
fair, demand for clears more pronounced 
Sales of bakers’ products brisk. Quotations, 
April 11: spring short patent $6.50@%.90, 
standard patent $6.40@6.60, hard winter 
short patent $6.25@6.40, standard patent 
$6.05@6.20, low protein hard winter stand- 
ard patent $5.95@6.10, spring clears $4.15 
@6.40, soft winters $5@5.20, bulk. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Sales practically nil. [uy- 
ers seemed to have lost interest in face of 
daily declining market. A few sales for 
immediate delivery at discounts of 10% 25 
bbl under future delivery price. These sales 
principally midwestern soft wheat and 
southwestern hard wheat flours to bakers 
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Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 
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.80@ 6.20 
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Spring first patent .......... 


Spring standard patent ...... 5.60@ 6.10 
Spring first clear .........0.. 5.20@ 5.70 
Hard winter short patent ... 5.60@ 6.10 
Hard winter 95% patent.... 5.45@ 5.95 
Hard winter first clear . 4.50@ 5.00 
Soft winter short patent... 5.60@ 6.00 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.35@ 5.85 
Soft winter first clear ...... 41.65@ 5.00 
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PE. 6 4.6:46-046.005.00 5.85@6.00 5. 204 @5. 40 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio 


iTuesday prices. 














=a 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
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and jobbers. Northern spring wheat flours 
exceptionally quiet. Prices 10@ 15¢ bbl low- 
er than week ago. Shipping directions fall- 
ing off, everybody pushing for delivery of 
old contracts, many of which past due. 
Bread, cake production quiet, latter enjoy- 
ing good business over Easter. ; 

Quotations, April 11: hard spring wheat 
family patent $6.85@7.15, first patent $6.65 
@6.85, standard patent $6.35@6.55, fancy 
clear $6@6.25, first clear $5.75@5.95, second 
clear $5.15@5.55; hard winter wheat family 
patent $5.95@6.20, bakers short patent $5.70 
@5.95, 95% $5.50@5.70, first clear $4.45@ 
5.05, second clear $4.05@4.35; soft wheat 
short patent $6.30@6.90, straight $5.55@ 
5.90, first clear $4.65@5. 

Atlanta: Dullness continues. Blenders 
nibble here and there; their bookings ample, 
however, and outgo from plants well below 
normal, Shipping directions from them 
slow. Most family flour buyers remain 
taken care of as movement to retail and 
consuming trade continues slow. So far 
April sales of family flour very dull. De- 
liveries slow to just fair. Sales to bakers 
poor and scattered, majority being well cov- 
ered. Shipping instructions from them quiet 
to fairly good. Most prices declined 5@ 
lic. Holding unchanged were soft wheat 
family flour and Pacific Coast flours. 

Quotations, April 11: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.60@7.15, standard patent 
$6.50@6.90, straight $6.40@6.80, first bakery 
clear $6@6.55; hard winter wheat family 
short patent $7@7.20, fancy patent $6.60@ 
6.80, standard patent $6.60@6.80, special or 
low grade $6.20@6.40, 95% $6.65@6.85, bak- 
ery short patent $6.20@6.35, standard pat- 
ent $6.10@6.25, straight $6@6.15, first bak- 
ery clear $5.75, low protein 95% $5.70@5.85, 
bulk; first clear $4.80@5, bulk; second clear 
$4.50@4.70, bulk; soft wheat family short 
patent $7.15@7.30, fancy patent $6.75@6.90, 
standard patent $6.75@6.90, special or low 
grade $6.35@6.50; soft wheat short patent, 
bulk basis $5.85@6.20; soft wheat 95% $5.60 
@5.95, bulk; straight $5.50@5.85, bulk; 
fancy cut-off $5.05@5.15, bulk; first clear 
$4.75@4.95, bulk; second clear $4.50@4.70, 
bulk; Pacific Coast soft wheat 95% $5.50@ 
6.10, bulk; low protein, 95% $5.95, bulk, 
both all-rail, f.o.b. Atlanta; self-rising fam- 
ily flours quoted 25c higher. 

Nashville: New sales continue only for 
absolute requirements, as majority of buyers 
have some 30- to possibly 60-day supplies 
booked or on hand, and as they believe 
prices will be lower they want to be in 
position to book future requirements then. 
Shipping directions have been slow and hard 
to get. Merchants, jobbers and retailers 
continue to buy on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Bakers have enjoyed a nice business, how- 
ever; the larger bakers are still covered 
for several weeks and made no purchases 
of any size. The other bakers bought as 
usual, on a day-to-dzy basis. 

Prices about unchanged. Quotations, April 
11: soft winter wheat short patent $6.45@ 
7.15, standard patent $6.15@6.45, fancy pat- 
ent $5.85@6.15, clears $5.55@5.85, hard win- 
ter wheat short patent $6.05@6.50, standard 
patent $5.75@6.05, spring wheat short pat- 
ent $6.50@7.10, standard patent $6.20@6.00. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets remain very quiet, mills 
now well booked for the next 60 to 90 days, 
so are not pressing sales. Domestic business 
continues very quiet and taking only the 
occasional car for immediate requirements. 
Flour still moving slowly in retail channels. 
Bakery trade is doing better and taking 
flour regularly. Export business confined to 
the occasional parcel for Central America, 
the subsidy remaining at $1.25 bbl. Quo- 
tations, Seattle and Tacoma, April 11: fam- 
ily patent $7.25@7.40, bluestem $7@7.20, 
Straight soft white $5.75@5.90, pastry $5.85 
@6, Dakota $7@7.25, Montana $6.70@6.85. 

Portland: Very quiet; no new export 
bookings, domestic business very slim. Mills 
busy with large export flour bookings made 
some time ago. These will keep them busy 
close to new crop, with final delivery set 
for June 27 on government orders. Present 
bookings understood sufficient; government 
will not be in market for some time. Cen- 
tral-South American market quiet, no new 
bookings reported. Subsidy unchanged at 
$1.25 bbl. Quotations, April 11: soft wheat 
straights $5.65@5.75, f.o.b. Nashville; soft 
wheat straights, Kansas common $5.10@ 
5.20; f.0.b. mill, all Montana $6.25@6.45; 
bluestem bakers, unbleached $6.20@6.40, 
bluestem bakers $5.95@6.15, Big Bend blue- 





stem $5.95@6.15, cake $7.70@7.90, pastry 
$5.15@5.35, pie $5.15@5.35, fancy hard 
wheat clears $5.65@5.85; whole wheat, 100% 
$5.75@5.95, graham  $5.15@5.35, cracked 
wheat $5.35@5.55. 

San Francisco: The most important fac- 
tor in prices in recent weeks has been the 
gradual decline in the value of coast mill- 
feeds, amounting to about $7.50 ton, a factor 
which most bakers overlook. For this rea- 
son, coast prices are held fairly steady, 
in spite of lower wheat costs. 

Sales continue dull with deliveries nor- 
mal. Quotations, April 11: eastern family 
patents $8.80@9, California family patents 
$8.60@8.80, Oregon-Washington bluestem 
blends $6@6.20, northern hard wheat patents 
$6@6.20, pastry $5.20@5.40, Dakota stand- 
ard patents $6.40@6.60, Idaho hard wheat 
patents $6.10@6.30, Montana spring wheat 
patents $6.30@6.50, Montana standard pat- 
ents $6@6.20, California bluestem patents 
$5.60@5.80, California pastry $5.10@5.30. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: New orders for spring 
wheat flour small; most buyers well con- 
tracted. Instructions coming in steadily on 
bookings, however; millers not grumbling 
about volume of domestic business. Mills 
not getting profitable prices on flour for 
home consumption, and apparently it is dif- 
ficult to correct situation. Lists unchanged 
but not always adhered to. Quotations, 
April 11: top patents $5.25 bbl, seconds 
$4.50, bakers $4.30, in 98’s, jute, car lots, 
net cash, track, Toronto-Montreal terri- 
tory. 

Exporting trade in spring wheat flour ac- 
tive. Canadian mills received substantial 
bookings from United Kingdom again, and 
are insured of a steady run well into May. 
British Ministry of Food is buying vitamin- 
ized white flour and no mention has been 
made to Canadian mills of supplying 85% 
extraction which has been made compulsory 
in United Kingdom home market. West 
Indies and Newfoundland buying usual quan- 
tities of Canadian flour. Prices unchanged. 
Quotations, April 11: vitaminized flour for 
shipment to the United Kingdom, 28s 6d 
per 280 lbs, jute, f.o.b. April-May Canadian 
seaboard ports; 28s 9d United States ports. 

Business in Ontario winter wheat flour 
light. Moderate sales being made in domes- 
tic market, but no export trade, due to 
high prices and lack of shipping space. 
Good deal of blended flour taking place of 
pure winters because of scarcity of latter 
kind of wheat. Some mills report getting 
as high as $5.60 bbl for pure Ontario win- 
ters. Mostly, however, price is 10@20c bbl 
under. Quotations, April 11: $5.40@5.60 bbl, 
in second-hand jutes, Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Mills operating on export flour 
contracts, which were again increased by 
confirmation of new sales to United King- 
dom last week amounting to 1,000,000 bus 
in terms of wheat. Domestic flour sales 
small. Export business in flour did not re- 
flect in Winnipeg wheat futures market as 
was case week previous. No accumulation 
of supplies. Prices remain at ceiling levels. 
Quotations, April 11: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William and Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; sec- 
onds, $4.80; second patents to bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: Outside of one recent ship- 
ment to Central and South America, flour 
export houses here report no business. Rus- 
sian flour purchases in Canada, at least 
from the Pacific Coast, are still an unknown 
quantity. Some supplies of flour are re- 
ported to be stored on local docks waiting 
shipment, but so far no move has been made 
to clear them. The general belief among 
the trade is that if any substantial business 
is worked, it will be done between the 
Amtorg Corp. representing the Soviet gov- 
ernment and a group of the larger Canadian 
mills direct. 

The cash car quotation for top patents 
in cotton 98's here is $5.40, compared with 
$4.90 for bakers patents and the new vita- 
min B flour in cotton 98's. 

Recently flour sales in this area have 
received a little boost in orders coming in 
from the very active logging camps scat- 
tered along the coast and from the in- 
creased war activity in this general area. 

Ontario pastry flour supplies are ample 
for at least another month, but the out- 
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LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








“ ° 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 

. Milled under Laboratory Con- 

D iamond D trol from ‘Hens Spring Wheat. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











IBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffaio, Nn. y. 











White Crest 


Tue Best Sorr Wueat 


FLOUR 
The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat 
Quality Flours 






ITs 
BIN 


AGED => 
a —_ 
Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 














“BOXER” 





““WINGOLD” 
“WINGOLD” WHOLE WHEAT 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLours—Wuite, Mepium, Dark 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS THESE FLOURS HAVE BEEN SOLD 


on “Quality” Not Price 


“WINONA” 


“STRONGFELLOW” 
“WINGOLD” WHEAT GRAHAM 


BAY STATE MILLING Co, 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 





























“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 




















““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
























TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo, St. Louis, Mo. 

















HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 



















The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


















Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 




















Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DalILy 






















MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
























AGO ay 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 























look for forward positions is still dark owing 
to the refusal of Ontario farmers to sell 
their wheat at current levels. The flour is 
quoted to the trade here at $7.60 in cot- 
ton 98's. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, April 14 


Minneapolis: Prices undergoing readjust- 
ment to conform to seasonable conditions. 
With poultry and pig feeding season under 
way, midds. are coming into their own 
Up until last week bran commanded pre- 
mium of 50c over std. midds., but this week 
bran is at discount of $1@2. Change is 
an arbitrary one, of course, since there is 
practically no open market by which to 
gauge values. Millers claim that their 
mixed-car and regular car lot buyers are 
absorbing current production, and they have 
nothing left to offer to jobbers in_ ter- 
minals. Bran quoted nominally at $34.50 
and std. midds. and flour midds, at $36.50 
here. Jobbers say they could get at least 
$2 more for bran for spot shipment, if any 
were available, but inquiry has ceased for 
everything except spot offerings. 

Kansas City: Millfeed still creeps up as 
the pressure is placed on flour mills to ship 
on old contracts and less becomes available 
for spot demand. Shorts in urgent need by 
many mixers, but situation may be eased 
as flour mills step up output, which is ex- 
pected soon; bran $36.25@36.50, gray shorts 
$38.75 @ 39. 

Oklahoma City: Good; bran up $1 ton; 
mill run $1.50, shorts $2; bran $1.95@2 
per bag of 100 Ibs, mill run $2@2.05, shorts 
2.05@ 2.10. 

Omaha: Demand much greater than local 
offerings; feed quoted generally stronger; 
std, bran $36.75, pure bran $37.25@37.50, 
brown shorts $39, gray shorts $39.50, flour 
midds. $39.50, red dog $41.50. 

Wichita: Very active; trend higher; sup- 
ply limited; bran $37@37.50, shorts $39.30 
@ 39.50 

Hutchinson: Active; trend stronger; sup- 
ply inadequate; bran $37, mill run $38.15, 
gray shorts $39.25 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Good; trend higher; supply of 
bran about adequate, but shorts continue 
extremely scarce; basis Kansas City: std. 
bran $36.75@37.25, gray shorts $39@39.50. 

Fort Worth: Exceeds supply; trend high- 
er; current production inadequate for cur- 
rent needs; market tight; wheat bran $41 
@ 41.60, gray shorts $44.60@45, white shorts 
$47@48, car lots, del. Texas common points 
or Galveston domestic rate. 

Chicago: Fairly active; trend firm; offer- 
ings scarce; spring and hard winter bran 
$39.60, std. midds. $38.50, flour midds. $38.50, 
red dog $38.50@39. 

St. Louis: Bran $38.75@39, pure bran $39 

9.2 gray shorts $39.75@40, brown shorts 
$39. 254 39.50, red dog $41. 

Toledo: Very strong, dangerously high; 
mills withdrawing quotations quick ship- 
ment bran, and only occasional car avail- 
able; almost unprecedented situation; soft 
winter wheat bran nominal, $40 and up, 





sold as high as $42; mixed feed $41, flour 
midds, $38, std. $37.50. 

New York: Bran $44.50, std. midds. 
$40.60, flour midds. and red dog $38.60, 


nominal, 

Buffalo: Heavy demand for bran firmed 
up prices which also were helped by light 
output; more liberal offerings of std. midds. 
met demand and somewhat exceeded it; 
light demand for heavy grades, with mills 
experiencing difficulty in moving it despite 
low output; trend on the whole steady for 
this season of year; supply of bran light, 
std. midds. quite plentiful, heavy grades 
light; bran $40, std. midds. $38.50, flour 
midds. $38, second clears $40, red dog $36.50, 
heavy mixed feeds $38.50. 

Boston: Bran continues strong and near- 
by supplies hard to find; since buyers have 
been interested only in hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing for some weeks, demand for prompt 
shipment ahead of the supply. Quotations 
from Buffalo and the West on same basis 
with offerings scarce from Buffalo on bran. 
A few split cars of Canadian bran and 
shorts available; prices on domestic bran 
up $1 per ton; std. bran $47.50@48.50, std. 


midds. $43@44, flour midds. $44.50@45, 
mixed feed $43.50, red dog $40.50. 
Baltimore: Fair; trend steady; supply 


light; std. bran $39.75, pure soft winter bran 


$40, std. midds. $38, flour midds, $37, red 
dog $37. 
Philadelphia: Moderate; trend firm; sup- 


ply light; bran, std. nominal, pure spring 
nominal, hard winter nominal, soft winter 
nominal; midds., std. $42.50@43, flour $40.50 
@41, red dog $40.50@41. 


Pittsburgh: Moderate; trend higher and 
firm; supply adequate; spring bran $45, red 
dog $40. 


Atlanta: Slow to just fair for immedi- 
ate; trend unsteady; supply ample; improv- 
ing pastures along with the continued high 
prices are principal factors affecting de- 
mand; bran $45.25@46, gray shorts $44.20 
@ 46.20, std. midas. $46.20@46.75, rye midds. 
$38.75 @39.25, red dog $46.25@48. 

Nashville: Demand slow as prices are 
still high; farmers feeding substitutes that 
are cheaper; supply limited due to light run- 
ning time of mills, but more than sufficient 
for requirements; bran $41@42, gray shorts 
$42@ 43. 

Seattle: Slow; 
$29@30. 

Portland: std. = run $30, 
shorts $32, midds. $35 


Ogden: Strong it supplies rather 
short and hard to get because of increased 


trend easier; supply good; 


bran $31, 
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_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


|, WisPom 


LOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





“Hunter’s CRE 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


* 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 
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demand for baby chick and turkey poy} 


feeds. Mill supplies slow, supply not equa). 
ing demand. Most mills busy, filling cop. 
tracts, working to capacity five days pe, 
week. To Utah and Idaho dealers: re 


bran and mill run $31, 
$31.50, midds. $37.50, carload lots, f.o), 
Ogden. Denver prices: red bran and mij 
run $36, blended $36, white $36.50, midds 
$42.50 per ton. California prices: red brap 
and mill run $38, blended $38, white $38.59 
midds. $44.50, car lots, f.o.b. Los Angeles 
Millfeed prices for San Francisco shipments 
50c under Los Angeles. 

San Francisco: Kansas and Montana feed: 
continue very firm, while coast feeds ar 
very weak; demand slow, with offerings 
light but adequate; Kansas bran, $46@ 
46.50; Utah-Idaho: red mill run $36@36.59 
blended $36@36.50, white $36.50@37; Ore. 
gon-Washington: red mill run $34@34.59 
std. $34@34.50, white $34.50@35, white bray 


blended $31, whit. 


$38@38.50, midds. $39@39.50, shorts i38q@ 
38.50; Montana: bran and mill run, $394 
39.50; California: blended mill run 3354 


35.50, white $35.50@36. 


Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
fair; Kansas bran $43, local midds. $40, 
local mill run $35. 


Toronto-Montreal: Trend steady; deiand 
good; supplies scarce; domestic requirements 
more than enough to absorb output. aj- 
though production heavier than in many 
years. Only small lots occasionally all. .wed 
to go for export. For domestic valu«s to 
buyers deduct freight subsidy of $4.50 ton 
from following prices: bran $29, shorts $30, 


midds. $33 ton, net cash, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, track, Monireal 
freights. 


Winnipeg: Western domestic demand poor 
and moderate amounts going to British Co- 
lumbia from Alberta- mills; bulk of sup- 
plies from western mills going to eastern 
Canada; all stocks well taken and prices 
firm; bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and Sask; 
Alta. bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 ex 
tra, 


Vancouver: Supplies easier to secure, a 
reflection of either the lesser demand from 
eastern Canada or increased milling orders 
for western plants. Domestic demand off 
slightly after recent strong business, due to 
milder weather. Stocks in dealers’ hands 
ample for all needs; bran $29.80, shorts 
$30.80, and midds. $33.80, with no figure or 
demand in feed flour. 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: Im 
provement in sales far removed, but ship- 
ping directions a little easier to get. Trade 
apparently satisfied to await developments in 
market conditions before anticipating future 
needs. Wide spread in asking prices. Pure 
white rye flour $4.25@4.70 bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium 
$4.05@4.50, pure dark $3.45@3.90. 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; in 98-lb cottons: dark $4.70, 
medium $5.20, white $5.40. 

Baltimore: Quotations on rye flour and 
No, 2 rye steady; demand little changed; 
rye flour, dark to white $4.50@5.20 bbl: 
No. 2 rye 90@95c bu; rye stock in local 
elevators decreased 3,249 bus during the 
week to a total of 116,043 bus. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend 
lower; supply ample; pure white rye flour 
$5@5.30, medium $4.70@5, dark $4@4.25. 

Chicago: Business confined to scattered 
and small orders, chiefly single cars; direc- 
tions only fair; white patent $4.40@ 4.55, 
medium $4.20@4.35, dark $3.50@3.90. 


St. Louis: Prices steady to 5c lower: 
sales and shipping instructions good; pure 
white flour $5.10 bbl, medium $4.90, dark 
$4.40, rye meal $4.70. 

New York: Dull; reflecting the general 
condition of the buying market; pure white 
patents $4.75@5.10. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.70@5.80, me- 
Gium dark rye $5.75@5.85, Wisconsin pure 
straight $6.35@6.45, Wisconsin white patent 
$6.60@6.70. 

Philadelphia: Supplies ample; market 
quiet and easy; white patent $4.85@5. 





F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
papel mag FLOUR 
Guaranteed to comely | in all ptm mered to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Mriurme Co., Inman, Kan. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cite Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ashita 
Manufacturers of High Gress 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Durum millers have nothing 
nice to say about current business. Very 
little new buying, and competition for this 
so keen that discouragingly low prices 
named. Shipping directions on old business 
almost impossible to obtain. Premiums on 
cash durum stronger; semolina quotations 
unchanged; fancy No. 1 $6.20@6.30 bbl, 
bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, standard $5.90 @6, 
granular $5.80@5.90. 

In the week ended April 11, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 66,012 bbls 
durum products, against 66,292 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Buffalo: Demand light, with buying in- 
terest at low ebb; actual sales volume very 
disappointing to sellers; shipping directions 
were somewhat improved, with some filed 
for lake-and-rail forwarding; trade expects 
better volume of shipments this month; 
trend weak and downward; supply ample: 
on bulk basis, lake-and-rail, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
No. 1, $6.70; durum fancy patent $6.70, 
macaroni flour $5.90, first clears . second 
clear $4.20, durum granular $6.3 

Pittsburgh: Demand light; roll steady; 
supply ample; No. 1, $7, nominal. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 10c; sales and 
shipping instructions fair; first grade semo- 
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lina $7.40, granular $6.95, No. 3 $6.75, durum 
fancy patent $7.40, bulk. 

Chicago: Very quiet, with only a few 
small sales reported; No. 1 semolina, $6.30 
@6.50, bulk. 

Philadelphia: Supplies ample for require- 
ments, and the market shows little change. 
Undertone easy; No. 1 durum semolina, $6.60 
bulk. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Business in rolled oats 
and oatmeal is going along steadily, al- 
though demand has declined from high 
point of winter months. Prices unchanged. 
Quotations, April 11: rolled oats $3.25 per 
80-lb bag, delivered, mixed cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal slackening; sales small and sup- 
plies generally light. Export trade dormant; 
rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 
20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
April 13 at $3.55 per 90 lbs, bulk; 20-0z 
packages $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 





Flour and Grain Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending April 11, as compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulleting, flour given in barrels, 
grain in bushels (000’s omitted throughout): 





























RECEIPTS 
Flour Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Chicago ...... 242 144 2,697 427 21 
Duluth ....... ee 374 84 9 5 
Indianapolis .. os 31 934 174 
Kansas City .. ee 737 930 114 
Milwaukee ... 21 2 170 ae ee 
Minne‘polis ... -» 1,024 263 245 71 
Omaha ....... ©. 109 950 150 ee 
eee 43 67 1,057 38 12 
Sioux City .... a 2 207 4 ee 
8t. Joseph .... - 100 329 176 ea 
mm. Boule ..... 132 222 802 76 ee 
, | ee oe 271 es ee 
Betels scises 438 3,083 8,423 1,413 109 
Seahoard— 
Galveston ,.... oe 16 21 
New York .... 142 479 10 ee 
Philadelphia .. 15 9 q 3 
oS 157 *504 35 3 ee 
Grand totals. 595 3,587 8,458 1,416 109 
Last week .... 452 2,917 4,402 851 116 
Last year .... 672 5,296 2,888 890 156 
*479,000 bus bonded. 
SHIPMENTS 
Primary points— 
Chicago ...... 12 454 1,613 321 172 
SER: 64 K'ewi5e we 534 ee es ee 
Indianapolis .. _ 13 282 60 11 
Kansas City .. 120 511 446 114 és 
Milwaukee ... 3 -. 268 21 80 
Minneapolis .. 110 685 351 267 97 
een ve 116 #801 136 es 
a ree 44 105 563 22 
Sioux City .... * 31 96 6 
St. Joseph .... e* 128 123 86 oe 
™ Louis ..... 95 193 281 82 8 
Wichita ....... a 206 ee ee ee 
Totals ...... 498 2,976 4,809 1,115 368 
Seaboard— 
New York .... 11 141 ee 
Philadelphia .. a 3 es | 
SOONG 6o06Xs 11 *144 on 1 


Grand totals. 509 











3,120 4,809 1,116 368 
Last week .... 430 2,553 4,818 862 224 
Last year .... 457 4,290 2,229 621 263 

*141,000 bus bonded. tSome allowance 
should be made for duplication. 








ts and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ending April 11, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 


Flaxseed Receipts, Ship 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis 122 118 29 34 2,547 3,166 
Duluth* ...... oe + oa ae ee ‘4 
*Not received. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division April 8, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 











eee 127,903 691 1,494 2,994 
Private terminals a ae 42 1 
Winter storage— 

ae 762 

BOOMER sccéacss 128,665 691 1,536 2,995 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 18,054 — 103 52 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
vators 

Churchill 

Victoria 

Prince Rupert ... 




















DORE ciccvces 168,996 691 1,681 3,127 
YOO? BHO ..rcece 130,611. 1,412 1,403 675 

Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,421 21 226 117 
Pacific seaboard.. 59 os 15 4 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOCOTS cccccces 5 ee 11 2 

.. aePerree 2,485 21 122 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

EMBO ccccccces 5,962 os 9° 107 

TUREL bbc st c0eene 355 10 345 191 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

ae 218 23 1 
Pacific seaboard.. 32 8 

WORMS cecccnes 8,568 10 376 300 

TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-April 8, 1942 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..160,464 1,607 14,144 16,289 
Pacific seaboard... 1,987 se 262 107 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOCOTE cosceces 427 ~_ 180 132 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-April 8, 1942 


Ft. Wm.-Pt, Ar..113,611 1,569 15,455 14,401 
179 74 


Pacific seaboard.. 1,430 

Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOCOTE ccccvccs 2,951 1 134 48 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States April 


11, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’r’y 
Baltimore ..... 1,063 os a oe oe 
BomtOR  sassces 1,957 oe ee os 
Buffalo ........ 2,702 oe «» 330 
Afloat ...... 495 se oe es ee 
Detroit afloat .. oe ee ‘s as 97 
New York 1,499 oe 


Philadelphia ... 240 


EMROS” cc ccccces 381 

TOtels. 20106 8,719 os os 320 97 
April 4, 1942..10,113 ee Se 320 _ 
April 12, 1941. .30,307 64 2,308 289 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 

Following table shows open contracts at 

Kansas City and St. Louis on April 13, in 

tons. This is the short side of contracts 

only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 

Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 








rv) Peers 2,400 1,900 400 2,050 200 
May ..ccces 4,975 4,000 400 6,500 750 
FUNG wccces 4,300 1,900 co Gane 600 
GURY ic cceee 900 700 2,200 400 
August 1,000 400 3,200 ~~ 
September . ° ee 1,300 
Totals ...13,575 8,900 800 21,000 1,950 


*Delivered in Chicago. 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous week: 

—Week ending— 

April 4 April 11 

Five WING 2c cccvcsvccscess 15,982 *12,356 
*Four mills. 


in 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date April 11, and corresponding date of a 





year ago: 

o—Wheat—, -———Co 

1942 1941 1942 

NN eo cs ge 7,337 164 671 
Se eee 7,111 3,520 9,274 
eee 689 24 200 
“aa 11,636 9,345 11,440 
i id 195 115 2 
NR hy cs .05,8.« bons 34,403 19,640 5,635 
Fort —-srecrery 9,884 7,451 570 
res 4,691 448 ak 
Hutchinson ............ 8,982 6,670 ee 
Indianapolis ........... 1,369 1,371 2,412 
ff aoe 33,836 26,110 6,022 
Ns olen oc ov'e'y 2,712 451 993 
Minneapolis ........... 37,013 24,345 4,268 
New Orleans .......... 1,717 58 240 
BTM io s.cssccese 517 16 265 
SE Pens Sewn ncaa: 382 ss om 
ar 13,163 6,613 7,119 
IN AB 5's «v.00 0.04 862 625 510 
Philadelphia .......... 2,004 56 531 
- Ns 5 wi ss sok08 5,116 5,625 4,095 
Mc i oko o'ee'e 1,551 699 1,518 
SEE Sais ccwcioes 5,621 3,639 856 
Ai SEE RE 6,604 3,714 1 
es baie? de aa 64s ‘ se on 
RTS 604% 4000es 197,013 120,315 56,809 


rn—, -———Oats——, _-——-Rye—~} 7-Barley— 
1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
718 12 15 112 87 4 2 
532 425 214 3,303 135 247 86 
14,306 1,581 933 4,808 1,448 307 418 
2 4 4 2 2 295 180 
3,218 353 262 1,544 637 878 469 
700 120 103 10 1 68 15 
35 os ee ee 8 ee ee 
1,281 295 354 133 94 o« es 
7,703 176 67 418 281 283 25 
3,682 118 47 1,105 187 942 1,000 
10,384 1,040 1,096 4,993 1,694 3,357 3,140 
231 10 107 ad 1 os ee 
20 25 1 40 39 
13,259 385 23 245 1 317 5 
637 oe os os rr 156 134 
163 10 13 10 1 3 2 
1,229 128 78 491 92 35 11 
1,563 85 27 oz 1 20 7 
2,630 101 91 7 8 15 8 
se 1 ee 27 
960 ee 











63,253 4,869 3,435 17,355 4,709 6,954 5,602 
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WANT ADS 














v 


v 


Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 


v 





HELP WANTED 








SITUATIONS WANTED 











Re me A SS 
v 
CEREAL CHEMIST WANTED—STATE 
age and give full particulars, references, 
salary expected, ete. Address 5554, The 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





POSITION FOR CEREAL CHEMIST— 
Take charge of flour and mill control 


work plus a great deal of product de- 
velopment. Address 5549, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





v : 

POSITION WANTED BY LADY CHEMIST 
—have had six years’ experience working 
in flour mill laboratories. Mary M. Price, 
5539 Cates Avenue, Second Floor South, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED—POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
superintendent miller; uniform quality 
products guaranteed; age 53; capable any 
size plant; location of minor importance; 
executive ability; correspondence solicited, 
Address 5532, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 








| MACHINERY WANTED 
v j 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 








MILLS FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—80-BBL FLOUR MILL, MA- 
chinery complete; 100-h.p. Worthington 
diesel engine; all in good running con- 
dition. Address 6533, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 











A 1942 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


1S AVAILABLE! 


Subscribers to The Northwestern Miller are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 

Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive The Northwestern 
Miller weekly, if you are not now a subscriber: 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please enter my subscription to The Northwestern Miller 
and mail a copy of the 1942 List of Flour Mills to me. 











Name 
Address 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mille 
One Year................. $2.00 Three Years.............$5.00 








Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 





SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











FOR QUALITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard Millie: 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 





PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 











P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem. 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 


48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, WN. Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 
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“ZESTO FLOUR’ 


It’s All In There 


Vitamin B,, B, (G) Riboflavin, and others. 
These are the vitamins made by nature—not 
drugs—and stored up in the wheat germ which 
is milled right into the flour. 

And another important thing—the bread, 
rolls, etc., really taste good. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 




























CENTRAL BAG & Bursar Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE and FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 















Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK" 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 


Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
“ ” “ ” 
CERES No. Al 
Highest Quality * Highest Quality 

ar Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring’ Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 




















The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N, Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * {20 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 


















600 Mutual Building 








Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City, Missouri 











GRAIN STORAGE SITUATION 
DISCUSSED AT KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—About 150 local 
grain merchants and millers and repre- 
sentatives of grain interests in surround- 
ing territory attended the Kansas City 
conference with Department of Agricul- 
ture officials on April 8, one of several 
to be held throughout grain growing 
areas to discuss the storage situation. 
J. E. Wells, Jr., assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, presided. 

The point of chief interest brought out 
was stated in a request by Frank A. 
Theis, representing the trade in several 
states and speaking particularly for the 
Kansas City terminal market, that not 
less than 15,000,000 bus of grain be 
moved out of storage at this terminal in 
order to provide greater elasticity for 
handling the oncoming wheat crop. Rep- 
resentatives of the government said that 
this would not be as easy to do as last 
year because of the continuing conges- 
tion at seaboard and other out-of-posi- 
tion storage points. 

There was unanimity in the belief that 
this year’s southwestern wheat crop, 
should it be anywhere near as large as 
now indicated, will have in large part to 
be held back in farm storage. It also 
was agreed that protection of the limited 
supply of box cars will require that 
grain shipments be accepted only 
against absolute assurance that storage 
is available at destination and _ that 
prompt unloading and release of equip- 
ment will be unquestioned. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FERD DENNER ELECTED BY 
OKLAHOMA BAKERS’ GROUP 


Oxvanoma Crry, Oxia.—Ferd Denner, 
Golden Krust Bakery, Enid, was elected 
president of the Oklahoma Bakers Asso- 
ciation at the thirty-fifth annual conven- 
tion in Oklahoma City April 8-9. Harry 
Alexander, Royal Baking Co., was elect- 
ed vice president and John W. Wallen, 
Maywood Baking Co., was_ re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. Both are from Okla- 
homa City. 

New directors are Carl Leonard, Bake 
Rite Bakery, Chickasha; Harvey Roberts, 
Purity Bakery, Stillwater; M. A. Nickell, 
Nickell’s Bakery, Hominy; Milton 
Speigle, Seminole Baking Co., Seminole; 
Wilson Shipley, Shipley Baking Co., Mc- 
Alester, and C. C. Reynolds, Acme Flour 
Mills Co., Oklahoma City. 

The meetings were _ well’~attended. 
Operating changes made necessary by the 
war emergency were the principal topics 
discussed on the program. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STORAGE SPACE BOOSTED 
BY HUTCHINSON ADDITION 


HvuTcuInson, 





Kansas.—A drop of 
cheer to farmers who are casting worried 
eyes at storage prospects for the great 
new crop now in the making is the 
1,000,000-bu addition started late last week 
for the Farmers Co-operative Commis- 
sion Co. here. 

Manager Clyde Morton said the addi- 
tion will give the elevator 2,500,000 bus 
capacity and will cost in excess of $100,- 
000. He expects it to be ready by har- 
vest time. 

Another Hutchinson terminal operator 
has tried in vain for the past two months 
to get steel for a similar addition. 
Hutchinson's storage space will total 
15,345,000 bus with the addition. 


April 15, 1942 


NORTHWEST SEEDING WORK 
TO BEGIN; OUTLOOK GOOD 


Min NEAPOLIS, Minn.—This week should 
see a good start made in seeding through. 
out southern Minnesota and South Da- 
kota. It has been too wet in North 
Dakota to do any field work of impor. 
tance to date, and warm, drying weather 
is needed. In some scattered sections, 
however, the surface is hard, and rains 
would be welcome. While the season jis 
late, the outlook generally for the North- 
west is good. There is said to be plenty 
of subsoil moisture and an abundance 
of good seed. With a continuance of 
present weather conditions, field work 
should be general within another week. 

The situation in North Dakota and 
Montana is described as follows in the 
April 14 report of the Occident Elevator 
Division of the Russell-Miller Milling Co: 

“Our reports from all points are uni- 
formly the same. The weather has heen 
cold, getting down as low as 15° above. 
East of the Missouri River in North 
Dakota the ground is sodden; there is a 
great deal of unmelted snow in some 
localities and absolutely no field work 
or seeding done during the week. West 





of the river, including western North 
Dakota and eastern Montana, it has 
been a little drier, not quite so cold, 
especially on the main line of the North- 
ern Pacific and south, and some field 
work was done and considerable seeding 
will be done this week, if the weather 
warms up. 

“In the Billings territory no spring 
wheat seeding has been done to speak of. 
The winter wheat looks as though it had 
come through with very little winter kill. 

“Farmers are complaining that we are 
in for a very late season and are a 
little apprehensive on that score. How- 
ever, 10 days of warm, dry weather im- 
mediately would still get the wheat in the 
ground in ample time for a normal crop. 
Even with drying weather in the eastern 
part of our territory, there will not be 
a great amount of seeding done this 
coming week, and if we got wet or con- 
tinued cold weather we would have cause 
for worry on account of a late season.” 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BLACKOUT HASTENS DEMONSTRATION 

Miss Pauline Girard, field worker of 
the Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, IIl. 
had to work quickly before a defense 
nutrition class in Providence, R. I., re- 
cently in order to complete her bread 
making demonstration before the 9 p.m. 
blackout. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending April 
11, 1942, and April 12, 1941, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
7American—, -—in bond— 
Apr. 11 Apr. 12 Apr. 11 Apr. 12 
1942 1941 1942 1941 


Wheat . 235,631 139,294 11,201 35,054 
COPM ceoscccce 62,460 69,356 oes * 
Re chase 45% 5,609 4,206 4 184 
BVO. sacccvsce 17,443 4,967 1,436 ,166 
Barley ...... 7,802 6,116 97 191 
Flaxseed .... 3,776 3,815 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets April 11 (figures for cor 
responding date a year ago given in pxren- 
theses): wheat, 215,000 (228,000) bus; orm 
3,074,000 (32,000); oats, 2,000 (mone); ryé 
24,000 (24,000); barley, none (none). 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the veek 
ending April 11, in tons, with comparisons 
--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 


Minneapolis ...  ... ae 6,900 5,625 
Kansas City .. 1,375 1,628 4,025 4,650 


Philadelphia .. 240 320 242 a 
Milwaukee .... ot 20 2,940 2,240 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Will 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 
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Situation 














7 rn 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











CUBAN FLOUR REVIEW 


P. E. Carr, Director 
A reliable information and accurate figures 
on flour imports through each and every 
Cuban port, issued monthly since 1919. 
Produce Exchange Building. Suites 426-427 
P. O. Box 2343 Havana, Cuba 











A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 











(Continued from page 36.) 
my mess corporal put me on a different 
job. 

This gave me an elementary schooling 
on how an army is fed. I had mentioned 
that I once took a course in bread and 
roll making at the Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute, and so I was dubbed a mess- 
man “striker,” a messman retained for 
acting as a cook’s helper. 

For the rest of the month, I was busily 
engaged breaking case after case of eggs, 
stirring huge boilers of beef stew with 
Gargantuan paddles, helping the baker 
mix chocolate cake dough for supper 
chow, wielding a meat cleaver on cans 
of evaporated milk, and frying literally 
thousands of hamburgers. 

We baked no bread because a truck 
arrived twice daily from the base, laden 
with the staff of life, all wrapped and 
The corps maintains a large 
bakery at the base which furnishes the 
mess halls of the recruit depot and the 
rifle range with fresh bread every day. 
Facts and figures of consumption are 
not available, for they would prove valu- 
able to the enemy, but each recruit ate 
three slices and usually more of white 
bread at each I know I did. 
Our appetites while in training were 
enormous, a fact which I appreciated all 
the more when, as a striker, I had to 
carry dish pans and boilers of beans or 
stew from the steam cooking vats to the 
counter in order to fill up the platters 


sliced. 


chow. 


for second helpings. “Surveys,” as sec- 
onds are called in the corps, often meant 
five or six trips by the messmen to each 
table of 10 men. Cooks’ wrists had to 
be strong to stand the constant ladling. 

At last the order came for our de- 
parture from rifle range mess hall duty, 
and our bunch was split up into various 
units for duty in line companies. I was 
given a suit of “blues”—the dress uni- 
form of bright brass buttons and white 
cap familiar to everyone—and was 
packed off to San Francisco for duty 
with the public relations section of the 
Western Recruiting Division. 

I had to turn in my rifle and my com- 
bat pack, and I was rather sorry to 
see them go. For three months they had 
been my constant companions, and some- 
how, without a rifle, I don’t feel like a 
Marine. 
running a patch through its shining bore, 
and on the range I had learned to re- 
spect its accuracy. 
best friend,” 
peatedly told. 


Every night I had cleaned if, 


“Your rifle is your 


a Marine recruit is re- 


I believe it. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Balcony-High Flour 
Display Successful 


A flour display that sold 55 bbls in 
three weeks was successfully staged as a 
promotion by the Auditorium Chief Su- 
per Market, Pittsfield, Mass. 

For this display, an entire corner sec- 
tion was given over to flour and related 
products. About 90 bbls of flour were 
used to build it; when completed, it 
reached to balcony level. 

A freight train, representing the car- 
load of flour that was to be put on sale, 
was used in the advanced newspaper ad- 
vertising for the promotion. 
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NERJO 


The method is 
successful and the bread produced from 












has the wheat germ milled in. 


Enerjo is in popular favor. Bakers are 


taking advantage of this favor enrichment in 











pushing bread sales. The results are note- 


worthy. 


Let us tell you about Enerjo, the newest 
member of the “Jo” family of high quality 


spring wheat flours. Write the millers of 


ENERJO 


with the Heart of the Wheat teft in 


FLOUR 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
1882 - 1942 


























































WAN 


The Quaker Line 


QUAKER FLOUR 
RED-TOP FLOUR 
AUNT JEMIMA CORNMEAL 
FULL-0-PEP POULTRY FEEDS 
QUAKER LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


AW 


WA 


SAN 


H: 
Z, 
Fm 
zm: 
WF. 


WS 


AW 


Ss 
ih Quaker Qats @mpa: 


CHICAGO,US.A. 
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The Quaker Oats Company 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours Feeds All Milled Products 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 




















WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
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“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


Cable Address: ‘‘DOMFLOUR” 





CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, 





“HOMELAND” 


LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 














Robin | Lee 


From the Wheatfields 
— of Canada to the Bakeshops 
ie of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 


Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 


Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 
Mills and Western Offices: Moose Jaw, Ca gary, Saskatoon 


ontreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental Export § 





SPILLERS LIMITED 





Millers of the | 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 4® BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


” * 
Head Office: Cables: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” | 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 





Apt 


| | 











The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 


Canadian Hard Spring COMPANY Likerran 
872 Country Elevators 


Wheat 450 El Elevators in Manitoba, 
erminal Elevator Capacity, 6,800,000 Bus. 











askatchewa and Alberta. 
High re st United Grain Growers, Ltd. Te 
an Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 














CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


wiwnwnutee «eG VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manatectuvers and Importers 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL ® CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 











CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


— 


: ss Bas pape 








Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 


bibhed 


reli!" 


i oe a ae 3 
* les IE ORE ES ERE ang 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 











TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 











THREE STARS 
PURITY nano wreariours BATTLE 


Milled at 
WINNIPEG, GODERICH, CALGARY 


wer? > Pere 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Limitea 


Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 


CABLE ADDRESS: “LAKURON” 
Flour Milling Capacity, 9,000 Bbls. Daily Rolled Oats and Oatmeal, 400 Bbls. 
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OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >= 


~ JUTE 














| wrtBAGSecoron jy, 
- BAGS - BAGS ! 
‘ * Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited tk A 
Z bi Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC | 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” *““WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 


— 
CANADE 








Cable Address: “WoLmacs" ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA EXPOR T OFF ice — GRAI nN MERCHANTS IN amends 4q 
MONTREAL SINCE 1857 a 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY. Ltd. VANCOUVES OWNERS, AND OPERATORS OF TERMINAL AND ; 
t ns CAPT 125m 
9 


CABLE ADDRESS: “JAMESRICH” WE INVITE YOUR ENQUIRIES 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 








































Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA / / ES RICHARDSON £ SONS ; 
QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 
= l B » ie = 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited - 
Cable Address ‘ . 2 2 ALL 
“HASTINGS’ CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 2 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 

Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, ( 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat = 

HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 

ices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 

_ _ ae — 
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Hard Western wheat 


makes the difference! 
For more flavor, more 
tolerance, 
finer tex- 


ture, try 
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Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F.C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 








e e . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


a 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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(Continued from page 32.) 

to Russia and its object, and was un- 
willing to have me return to America 
without conveying to the millers of the 
United States, the people of Minnesota, 
New York and Nebraska, and all those 
who gave our cargo and the ship which 
carried it, his sincere thanks for their 
timely and valuable aid. He said fur- 
ther that Russia fully appreciated the 
help sent from America, and that he 
hoped the friendly relations existing 
between the two nations would endure 
forever. 

The Tsarevich then asked me what I 
thought of the manner in which the re- 
lief work was being carried on in the 
interior, how I liked Russia and how 
long I expected to remain in St. Peters- 
burg. In the course of the conversa- 
tion, he repeatedly expressed sympathy 
for the distressed people, and apprecia- 
tion for the brotherly spirit shown by 
the Americans in their efforts to help 
them. When I withdrew I carried away 
with me the conviction that the future 
ruler of Russia was a_ kind-hearted, 
amiable, wholesome young man, who 
would conscientiously endeavor to do his 
duty under all circumstances. He is 
not of the herculean frame of the present 
Emperor, but is slight of figure, although 
well put up. He is about 22 years old. 

I left St. Petersburg the following day, 
and when I reached the frontier I could 
not but smile at the contrast between 
my feelings when I entered the great 
empire and when I left it. 

“Take your last look at our country,” 
said a Russian lady, as we crossed the 
line between Wirballen and Eydkuhnen— 
between Russia and Germany. As I 
did so, recollections of the many kindly 
and pleasant attentions shown me while 
there, of the great friendliness, gener- 
osity and hospitality of those I had met, 
of the true men and women I had seen 
and the many friends I had left behind, 
came to me. The noble music of the 
Russian hymn still sounded in my ears, 
and I thought of the brave, courageous, 
desperate struggle which the Russians 
were making against famine and plague, 
the fortitude and humble patience of 
the people, the self-sacrifice of those 
who were laboring among the peasants, 
the strength, the greatness, the open- 
mindedness and tolerance of the Rus- 
sians themselves; then of the sadness of 
their history and the immensity of the 
perplexing problems which it is their fate 
to solve; of the vast expanse of terri- 
tory beyond, where millions of human 
beings are working out a destiny; of 
what Russia will give to civilization and 
progress when the questions which vex 
her now shall be settled and she is un- 
incumbered by the legacies of the dark 
years behind her; of Russia with her 
immense resources developed, and taking 
her stand among the foremost in wealth, 
progress and civilization; of the great 
empire, destined to be the coming nation 
of the earth. When her trans-Siberian 
railway shall bring her in closer touch 
with America, what mutual gains to both 
countries must follow. The Republic and 
the Empire—a strange friendship, and 
yet one which will redound to the ad- 
vantage of both. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 








Canada’s 


oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA“ 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 











MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 
EXPORTERS 
COATSWORTH & COOPER 


TORONTO | CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘‘CoaTSPER" 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 





Mut at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


SaLes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘“ForTGarry” 


BOX 2190 


Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 
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Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 











Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 

















Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


























Arcuer-Dantets~MIptaND COMPANY 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


bd WHEAT and RYE ® 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















MILLING WHEA FR jo 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Chicago Columbus New York a + lee Cedar Rapids 
Peoria Portland Chicago Peoria 
St. Loul Galvest Kansas City } Export Galveston 

- Louis veston St. Louis Co., Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Enid Omaha Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Columbus Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 











DRAMA IN 


TWO ACTS 


Cohen (to Goldberg).—Doc Sweeney's 
a great physician but he charges unusual 
fees. For instance, he charges $10 for 
the first visit and only $5 for the second.” 

Next day. 

Goldberg (as Dr. Sweeney opens the 
door).— Well, here I am again, doc! 
vy 


80 


A girl is a maid. A maid is a servant. 


A servant is a serf. <A serf is a vassal. 
A vassal is a yacht. Yachts are expen- 
sive things. What do you think girls are? 
¥ Y¥ 
HE WILL 


“Remember, my son,” said his mother 


as she bade him goodbye, “when you get 
to camp, try to be punctual in the morn- 
ings, so as not to keep breakfast wait- 


ing.” 
TO FIT THE CAP 
After much thought, an Aberdeen 


couple decided to adopt an orphan boy. 
McFie,” 


neighbor, “that ye didna choose 


“IT wonder, Mrs. remarked a 
a lassie. 
Now you're up in years she would have 
been helpful tae ye.” 

“Maybe,” replied Mrs. McFie; “but, 
ye see, we had a guid glengarry bonnet 
in the hoose.”—Answers. 


v ¥ 


A CARD! 


“Did you ever read ‘Horatius at the 
Bridge’ ?” 
“No, but I’ve read Culbertson.” 
¥ oY 
ONE TRACK 
“Where you working now?” 
“Texas.” 
“Oh, you’re in the income tax office.” 
“No, training in Texas.” 
“Oh, you’re just an apprentice?” 
“I’m talking about the state of Texas!” 
“They sure are in a terrible state, ain't 
they.” 
¥ ¥ 
A NINE 0’CLOCK TOWN 
“Got a curfew in this here town?” 
“We used to have one at 9 o’clock but 
we had to give it up.” 
“Yah, how come?” 
“The people complained that it woke 
‘em up!” 
¥ ¥ 
MEMORIES 


“Did her husband leave her much 
when he died?” 
“Not as much as when he was alive!” 
¥ ¥ 
AIR RAID INSTRUCTIONS 
If a bomb makes a direct hit on you, 
don’t go to pieces. 
¥ ¥ 
HE 1S CROOKED 
And Jones says he knows a guy so 
crooked that if he pulled the wool over 


your eyes, it would be 10% cotton! 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











— —, 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








W. V. DICKINSON 
FLOUR w  SEMOLINA 


Produce Exchange, New York, N. Y. 
W. V. Dickinson B. Rickenback 








Tanner - Duncan -Siney 


Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 


25 Broad Street New York, N. Y 














DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 








Weare always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator "Benes City, Mo. 





a, 





Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 





—— 








Buy and Sell. 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 
“Copley,” Thornton Hough, 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, ©.2. 


Cheshire 
LONDON-7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. ©. 3. 


. —_ E. A. GREEN | PILLM AN & PHILLIPS 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


LONDON, E. C. 3 | DUBLIN, BELFAST 





| HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


ANDREW Law WILLIAM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


and at 17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


Cable Address: “DoRFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,” London 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. 


GLASGOW 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW _C.2 
Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER LEITH 


BELFAST 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, 


CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 


75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘Grarns,"’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DrpLoma,”’ Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street © GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ''GLENCAIRN,” Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘“MARVEL,'’’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiiip,’’ Dundee 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 
N. V. Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappij 
“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union Ltd.) 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Leading and Official FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘‘CogLasz"’ 


BALTIC COMPANY 


COPENHAGEN 
FLOUR AND ROLLED OATS 





Oable Address: ‘'GLADIATOR” 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “JOHNNY” 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and Sweden 

Reference: 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., nena & Princes St., 
ndon 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. 


PER COPY, $12.50 


ISSUED IN 1923 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MinNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 














Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


NEW YORK 














-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 





KNIGHTON 


BOSTON 








Low Grades aos Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So.UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


roreicn FILOUR ponestic 


322-324 Bourse 


HUBERT J. HORAN 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Ww 
‘Van of FEEDS of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


NEW YORE 


458 Produce Exchange 




















J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 


H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
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Acme-Kvans Cu., indianapolis, ind. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Olea. ccccccccces ‘ 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, ‘Ohio ececcece . 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., wa 
POS, MAN, ...ccccccvesecvece 
Allen, James, & Co. Cauttent), Ltd., “Bel 
fast, Ireland 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis......... 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers penewrepnied ae » s&t 
Louis, Mo. 
American Srenegss & Chemical. Corp., 
New York, N. Y. e 
American Dry Milk "Institute, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
American Machine ‘& Pountey mm. New 
York, eo eeccccecece ° 
Ames Harris Neville Co., "Portland, "Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City Flour Mills rons Arkansas 
City, Kansas .....seceesess 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas. 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 


eee eee eneee 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis.. 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo. . 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., naEpere, st. 
Louis, Ctc, ..seeeeee 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, "Pa. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y.... 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co.......+++. 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
‘Brownold, M. 8S., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 


Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
Kansas ...-.- eoccccccccecccecececs 
Bunge Elevator “Corp. be Minneapolis eeeer 


& Co., Aberdeen, 


Cameron, John F., 
Scotland 


eee eeeeee eee 


Canadian Bag Co., Lta., Montreal, To- 
TONtO «sees . Trererrrereere 
Canadian- Bemis. Bag Co., Ltd., Winni- 


peg, Vancouver 
Canadian Mill & Blevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. ... oe 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis..........ee+++ 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo...... 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon......... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. .....e.eeeeeee 

Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla.. 

Chubb & Son, New York, BM. Zoccces eee 


Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York........ 
Collins Flour Mills, Ine., ea 

Oregon ° 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., “Denver, 

Colo, ecce . 
Columbia Chemical Division, ‘New York, 

N. Y. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M,. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 

KQnsas .nccccccccccccccccccscccccece 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York..... 
Coventry, onenenes & Co., London, 

England ..... ° eecce 
Craig, R. Hunter, ‘a Co., Lta., Glasgow, 

Scotland ... 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 
Cuban Flour Review, Havana, Cuba..... 


eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee) 


eeeeeeee eeeeeee 


eee eee eeeee eee weer eeeeeseeee 


eeeeeeeee 


eee ween eee sees eeeeeee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo, .. 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn............. 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y..... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & | saunpntead Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis. . 
DeWitt Hotels 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 


eee eee ee eee seers eeeeeee 


Mo..ccccccees 


eee eeeeene 


| oii 


Dickinson, W. V., New York........... 
Dixie - Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
TOMR, .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 


Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 

Yorke, NM. FW. ccccccccccccccccccccccccs 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich....... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 
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Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
BHIMM. wcccccccccccccccccccvcosece 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.. 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, ‘Kansas veeene 
Enrights All-o-The-Wheat Flour Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. .....cccccccccccecs 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, MO. wccccccccccccvcccccesseses 


Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind..... 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. . 
Farmers & Merchants wee Co., 
Glencoe, Minn. 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, BM. BQeccceecs 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y......++:. 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fis'er & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., wiened 
Island City, N. Y. ....eeeeee 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J........ 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
TOA], QUE, cccccccccccsccccccce 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y.... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


eter ween neee eeeeee 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


‘ Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
gsrade, Mont, ....cccccccceecccees 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.... 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ccccoe eocccccccccces coee 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. -..-Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. 8S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas... 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Neb. 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis coon ee 
Great Star Flour hescoonhs Ltd., St. Mary’ ‘8, 
_Ont. 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Il. .cccccccces ecccccccece 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Gissgow.. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio..... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land . 
Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant Grain Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York ......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J.. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo....... 
Howle, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellingon, Kansas. 


Inc., 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 

Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 


ecccccccccccccce seeceeee. Cover 
Ismert- Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Mo, ccccccces eocccccce eeccccces ecccece 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
(P. ©., Astico), Wis..cccccccccce 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. .....-..eeevees . 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. ... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas ..... 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
@. coccccccccccccccccccccccccacccces 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons, Melbourne, 
Australia ...... ecccceccccccce 
King, H. H., Flour ‘Mis Co. ., Minneap- 
olis, Minn, 
King Midas 
BHEMR, ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich.......... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 


eee eee eee eee 


Flour Mills, 
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Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
Werks, BH. BW. ccccccccecccccccccececsss 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 
Orfeatia, LB. cccccccsccccccseceseces 


Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Lafayett Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods — Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. ° 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., “Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 


BO. coccccccccccccccccescoce eoccece 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., ™ "'galina, 

HAMORS ccccccccccss ecccccccccccccccs 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass......- 


Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
tom, N@bD. ..cccscccccccces 
Liéken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway........ 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Lund, 8S., Oslo, Norway........+++++- ee 
Lyon & ‘Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.. 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
p.¢ \)  Y BPererrrerreerre eoccccecccccce 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ...... cccccces 
McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh. eeeeese 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
BOCA ccccccccccccccccccscoccsoces 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill......... 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Can, eoveee 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis..... eee 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland ...... oaeee 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
Mid-Kansas — Co., Clay Center, 


seeeeee 


eeeeeeee eee ween eeeee 


Kansas ....- eocccccccccccccccese 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
Dubuque, IOWS ..cccccsccccccccscccce 
Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kan- 
sas City, Mo. ccccsscccccccescccccces 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Columbus, 
GEIS ccccceesevccvsccssoc eccccccce 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
CHICRHO ccccccccvccccsecccvccecccce 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes- ~Barre, 
PO, ccccccccccccccccecs ecccccccccccce ° 


Minot Flour “Mill Co., Minot, N. D....... 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo.. oe 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & ~—e besos Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Moundridge 
Kansas 


eee eee eee ee eee ee eee ee eee 


Milling - Co., ee " Moundridge, 
National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
Wille, N. Je cccccccccccccccccccces 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, IIll..... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb. .cccccccccce eccccccccccccccs 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas eerccccccccccce 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
TEORRRB ccccccsccecee e 
New Ulm Roller Mill ‘Co., * 
Minn. ceocc ececccces 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway.. 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
eGo, GEIS ccccccccvcecvcce cocccecce 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, ........se05- 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


"New Ulm, 


eeeeee 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 

TORR, GUS. ccccccccccce 

Old Fashioned Millers, Inc., St. Paul, 

BN, 5.0.5 0.605606 046060000 sssescsesece 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland.. 


ee eee eeeeee 


Page, Thomas, 
Kansas eee ccccccccccccccces 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
MAR, wccccccccscces eoeee 
Pearistone, H. S., New York, N. Y....... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago............ 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, B. G., Teremte, OMt..ccccccccceces 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio..... 


Mill Co., Topeka, 


ee 


Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 
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R — River Milling Co., Rapid City, 
D. 


eee ee wees Ce ee ewe esas eeens 


Red ieee Milling Co., Fergus Falls, 


BP, oct ccesocesecerececeeessvecce 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ....cccccccees ececcececs 


Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man. eecccccccces 
Richmond Mfg. Co., "Lockport, N. Y.. 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y..... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
SO, GO s00ccseeenssnis eoccece 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
ee eeeescccecs 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 


Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ....... eoccccces 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., 7" ” Minneapolis, 
BR. cvcccvceces eoccccccececcoces 

Russell Milling Co., "Russell, Kansas... 


St. Cloud epee Co., 8st. 
BEIMM., cccce Ceccccccccccccccces 
St. Joseph (Mo.) "Testing Sana. 
TMG. 200 ecccccces 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills ‘Co, ‘Lta., Mont- 
real, Canada ........ Ce cccccccccccees 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, II. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W., 
ROI. 6 6-4640050540060 ecccsee ° 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 
Ws. ¢3G0.00ee0eebe0ueGu ° 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J. beeeee 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, ill. 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago 


Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Ca. Kan- 
Pp Ses. TS 66665 secuesases 


Cloud, 


eee eee reeeee 


Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 
Lrd., London, Eng. ..... 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., ” ‘Lenden, 


 Sad-éewktctases cove eeeee 
Spillers, Ltd., London, Engiand.. 
Spindler, L. G., Be Wa bene hiweieee. 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., 
Superior 

Minn. 
Gwrert @ Ge, GHGS 2 ccccacccvcces 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., New 
Teen, B.. FF. eccece 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glaagow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland .... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, 


ee eeee on eeeee 


Lake City, Mina.. 
London, England. 


Thompson, E. S., New York City....... 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 
He Es coucwocsscceecesece 


eee eeees 


Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid ‘City, s. D.. 


Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
BEOBR. scccce Coes ccecrccesoocoe 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill. ........... 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
MOR, ccccccccccecce vITiTiit Tree 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo. 


V Valier & Spies Milling Company, St 
Louis, Mo, ee cecccccccccce: 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., smnaenpens 3 
GE SERRSUEM, BENG. 000 cccdcceccecooss 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, IIl.. 
Virginia-Carolina Goneees Corp oo Rich- 
mond, Va. .... eocces 
Voigt Milling Co., ‘Granda Rapids, Mich. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Hollani 


eeeeee *. 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabashe, 
eee Ceccccccseccccccoces 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ee MePhersor. 
Kansas 


Ine., 


" Newark, 
++eee--Cover 
Wainut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas eocccccccees 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Se, GE on 8 ke scecdaseeess< 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Watson Higgins vepveed Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. eC Occcccccecccccccceccs 
Weber Flour Mills Co., ‘salina, Kansas. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, ‘Kansas City, Mo.. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
WE, Gils 065 65-04.09% 0006 6h e066 ars 6000 >> 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. ........ Coeseccecece 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis an‘ 
Kansas City, Mo........ 


White & Co., Baltimore, Ma po ccecceces: 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewa- 
COP, TERRIRS ccewscicccecsccecccceces: 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co...... 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio...... ee 


Inc., New York, 


weeryere Chemical Co., 
; A 


Wiaseases Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 


Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois ... 
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NOVADELOX 


S$ -T-R-1-K-=E! when the pins fly like 


this, you’re sure of the cutcome, and the same goes for the 
results of your flour whitening and maturing treatment 
when you use Novadelox ... or Novadelox and Agene in 
combination. Color and baking characteristics are com- 
pletely predictable. Your flour quickly arrives at the pre- 
cise standard your trade appreciates most. 

There are three reasons why Novadelox enables you t> 


be fully confident of results... month after month: 














1. Novadelox is always uniform in composition and per- 


formance. 


2. The Novadelox formula assures fast action, brilliant 


color and uniform maturity. 


3. W&T service men can help you adjust the use of 
Novadelox to the characteristics of your flour, so that 


final outcome is exactly what you want. 


When you use Novadelox, you get fast action as well as 


uniform quality control. To give it a trial, just write: 
NA-82 


“cone NOVADEL-AGENE i'n 
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HOW TO TURN ROSES INTO DOLLARS 


oses®In°® Snow Cak 


a “natural” for Mother’s Day 


. _— M — ; . : Here are your streamlined, sales- 
Your Roses-in-Snow Merchandising Campaign this year is— loaded tie-in materials! 
streamlined, simplified—another ace bet, as always, for more a 
Mother's Day business. Here’s why: : 

v y 200 Imprinted 


. ; : ; inserts 
1. Mother's Day is potentially the year’s biggest cake-selling event; 


2. Roses-in-Snow is a time-tested promotion you can depend upon for 
extra cake sales; i 24 Handmade Ff roses 


3. Your Roses-in-Snow promotion increases store traffic, results in many 
additional sales of other bakery items. oa 24 Labels 


Best of all, this year’s Roses-in-Snow Merchandising Bargain Kit 
costs only $1.00. ‘Take advantage of this sales promotion value Handbook 
be sure to tie in with Roses-in-Snow for Mother’s Day profits. 
See your General Mills man quick —let him show you the Gen- 
eral Mills Plan for turning ‘‘roses and cakes into dollars!’ Tie-in 





materials are limited. Get your order in before it is 


too late—-NOW ! 


2 
A 2-Column 


use SOFTASILK ror sesr resutts Gam 
newspaper 


Don’t gamble with your cake quality—Softasilk Cake + ad mat 


w1USVL408 
SOFTASILK 


| oo oe “7 . ae , GOLD MEDAL 
Flour insures uniform high quality cakes. SOFTASILK _ 


CaKk - 
pal a 4 ‘ 2 Posters 


ss, 
GENERAL MILLS, INC. minvcarous, mnnesora 

















